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A MAN OF BIS WORD 

I. 

When Mr. Hobday addressed a select body 

of the electors of Stillbourne at the * Flying 

Horse/ he gave an account of himself and his 

career which may be taken as substantially 

accurate. He said, ' Look at me. I'm a man 

of the people, and proud to call myself so. I'd 

a deal rather stand where I do now, and be 

what I am — ^plain Joseph Hobday — than share 

the Queen's throne. I don't greatly admire 

kings and queens myself; they're out of date. 

(Murmurs.) Ah, you may growl ; but it's the 

truth, and you'U never hear anything but the 

truth from me. I say, I'm a man of the 

people — one of yourselves. My old father, as 
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4 A MAN OF HIS WORD 

most of you have heard, used to keep the 
grocer's shop at the corner of Market Square, 
where Stedman's is now. Glad to see you here 
this evening, Mr. Stedman, and hope you'll vote 
the right way when the time comes. Yes ; he 
used to keep that shop, and he'd have Kked 
me to succeed him. But my notion was that I 
could do better than that ; and I think you'll 
allow that I have done better. When I was a 
lad of eighteen I made up my mind about 
what I was going to do, and I didn't trouble 
myself because my father and the neighbours 
laughed at me. I said, " I'm going to London 
to seek my fortune, and when I've got as much 
money as I want I shall come back to Still- 
bourne, and I shall buy land, and I shall build 
a house upon it, and I shall be member for this 
borough." Well, here I am, you see. I've 
bought my land, I've built my house, and 
before long I shall be your member. I'm a 
man of my word — alwavs was. 
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' Now you may ask, " What has your 
personal history to do with this election ? " 
(Hear, hear.) Somebody cheers. Thinks him- 
self precious clever, I dare say. Now don't 
you be in such a hurry, my good friend. My 
personal history has everything to do with this 
election. It tells you the sort of man that I 
am ; and if you don't want to know what sort 
of man your future member is, you must be 
greater fools than you look — which is saying 
something. I'm a man of my word, I tell you. 
And I'm a Eadical. Any of you here know 
what a Eadical is ? Any of you know what a 
Conservative is ? Come, III enlighten you. A 
Conservative is a man who is satisfied with 
things as they are ; a Eadical is a man who 
means to make 'em better. There you have it 
in a nutshell. If you like heavy taxes ; if yoii 
like jobbery and favouritism ; if you like the 
government of the country to remain in the 
hands of a small class ; if you like being ridden 
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over roughshod by Lord Eye — then you're 
Conservatives, and you'd better go and vote for 
his nominee. (A voice: 'Who giv you yer 
first start in hfe, guv'nor ? ') Who gave me my 
first start in life ? Why, old Lord Eye, to be 
sure. Did anybody ever hear me deny it? 
He gave me a little money, and he got me into 
a large grocery establishment in St. Paul's 
Churchyard ; that's what he did for me. I did 
the rest myself. It was a start in life, as you 
say ; and I'm not ungrateful for it. He was a 
decent man; but he's dead and gone these 
thirty years, and as for the present Earl — 
who's his third or fourth cousin, I believe — my 
opinion of him is pretty well known to you. I 
wonder what you think of him yourselves ? I 
know what he thinks of you. Says he, " Here's 
the Honourable Tom, or the Eight Honourable 
Dick, or Lord Harry; that's my man. Now, 
you fellows, you go and do your duty and vote 
for him." Are you going to be talked to like 
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that? Are you going to be represented in 
Parliament by a lord or by a commoner? 
Lord Eye has his seat in the House of Peers — 
he won't have it very long, perhaps ; but he's 
got it now, and that's enough for him. Let 
him make the most of it. As for you, you're 
going to return Joseph Hobday, a commoner, 
a Radical, and a man of the people. You 
don't like purity of election here; but you 
must learn to like it. You'll get no bribes from 
me. Can any man here say he's had so much 
as the price of a pot of beer out of Joseph 
Hobday? (Energetic murmurs of dissent.) 
Ah! that don't please you; and you think, 
may be, you won't send me up to Parliament. 
But you will, my good friends. If not this 
time, then the next. You may as well make 
up your minds to it. I said I'd sit for Still- 
bourne, and I'm a man of my word.' 

And so forth, and so forth. It was his 
habit to speak in that way, bringing out his 
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'^hort, sharp sentences with a pause between 
each of them. It was also his habit to con- 
vince rather by assertion than by argument, 
experience having taught him that, as regards 
the majority of mankind, the former method is 
quicker and surer than the latter. Like most 
self-made men, he had a strong and perfectly 
justifiable beUef in himself; and, like some 
other persons of his political way of thinking 
who have made themselves heard in the world, 
he was at heart an uncompromising despot. 
Indeed, it would have been strange if he had 
been anything else. He must have known, if 
anv one did, that the mass of men and women 
are born to be ruled by the few who are born 
to rule. All his hfe long he had demanded 
and obtained obedience ; and if that life had 
been one uninterrupted success — ^if at the age 
of sixty he had carried into effect every aspira- 
tion of his youth — this triumphant result was 
probably due quite as much to his implacable 
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obstinacy as to his business capacities. When 
he found people in the way, he shoved them 
aside — not with needless roughness, for his was 
a good-humoured disposition — still, forcibly 
enough to dissuade them from stopping his 
progress a second time. In all his dealings, 
whether with superiors, equals, or inferiors, he 
was dictatorial ; and nearly everybody at once 
acknowledged his dictatorship, to save trouble. 
When that was admitted, he was not a dis- 
agreeable man to deal with. He was strictly 
honest ; he was as generous as he could bring 
himself to be without doing violence to his 
decided notions of justice ; he had the reputa- 
tion of being a staunch friend. By the many 
hundreds of persons whom he had employed 
during his long business career he was con- 
sidered a good master — a little overbearing, a 
little coarse of speech at times, a little in- 
tolerant; yet not unkindly, and always ready 
to recognise and reward merit. 
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If Mr. Hobday had remained in business up 
to the last day of his life, it is probable that he 
would have lived 'and died a perfectly con- 
tented man ; but several reasons prevented 
him from adopting this wise plan, and so 
trouble came upon him. For one thing, he 
felt bound, as a man of his word, to carry out 
his programme and become a landed proprietor 
on the borders of Kent and Sussex ; and, for 
another thing, he had a daughter. Towards 
the middle period of his active life he had 
incidentally married, and, on finding himself 
the father of a little girl, had paid her the 
compliment of naming her Josephine, after 
himself, her mother not having been a person of 
sufficient importance to merit commemoration. 
In process of time this insignificant lady died ; 
and then Josephine was sent away to spend 
the greater part of the year at a high-class 
boarding school, and her holidays with her 
mother's relations. 'Let her have the best 
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education that money can buy,' Mr. Hobday 
said ; ' and let there be an end of it.' By 
which he probably meant that he was too 
much occupied to be bothered with children. 

But a time of course came when Josephine 
could no longer be ignored with propriety, and 
that time did not find Mr. Hobday unprepared. 
In anticipation of it he had purchased the 
Sheldon Park Estate as soon as that desirable 
property came into the market ; in anticipation 
of it he had pulled down the old house and 
had erected a gigantic red-brick mansion in its 
place ; in anticipation of it he had made all 
arrangements for retiring from commercial 
pursuits ; and shortly after Josephine's eigh- 
teenth birthday he and she took formal pos- 
session of their new home. 

So far, so good. Mr. Hobday had the 
satisfaction of repeating to all and sundry 
who came within range of his powerful voice 
that he had done what he had always said 
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he would do, and that it only remained for 
him to get himself elected as member for 
Stillbourne in order to fulfil the destiny which 
he had marked out for himself. But unfortu- 
nately there was as yet no vacancy, the borough 
being represented, as it had been for many years, 
by Colonel the Hon. Arthur Denne, brother of 
Lord Eye ; and there was therefore nothing to 
be done but to wait for the next General Elec- 
tion. This was vexatious ; and what made it 
the more so was that there was literally nothing 
else to be done at Stillbourne. Mr. Hobday's 
tastes did not incline him either towards sport 
or towards agriculture ; he soon grew tired of 
roaming about his land, and perhaps he may 
have felt some secret annoyance at the complete 
unconsciousness of his existence displayed by 
the county. As might have been expected, the 
neighbours declined to recognise the new-comer, 
and Mr. Hobday would have been sorely put 
to it for companionship, had he not had his 
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secretary, Mr. Sampson, to fall back upon. He 
had no longer any occasion for the services of 
this mild young man with the prematurely bald 
head and weak eyes, protected by coloured 
glasses ; but he had brought him down from 
London partly out of genuine charity, and 
partly because it was absolutely necessary to his 
peace of mind that he should have some one to 
browbeat. He had tried browbeating Josephine 
at first ; but it had not been exactly a success. 
Josephine, it appeared, had inherited something 
of the paternal strength of will. She was 
neither disobedient nor undutiful ; yet, somehow 
or other, she generally took her own way, and 
took it quietly, too ; which was a puzzle to Mr. 
Hobday, who had always been accustomed to 
get his way by making a noise. This daughter 
of his was a puzzle to him, indeed, in more 
ways than one. Where she had got her beauty 
from was a problem which might have puzzled 
anybody. Her mother had been plain of 
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feature and constantly out of health ; Mr. 
Hobday himself was a little roundabout man, 
with a shock of stiff grey hair which stood up 
straight from his head, a snub nose, and a 
mouth like a horizontal letter I ; yet from this 
unpromising union had sprung a tall and lovely 
brunette, whose graceful figure and well-shaped 
hands and feet would certainly have entitled 
her to be called aristocratic-looking, if her birth 
had not debarred her from claiming such epi- 
thets. Mr. Hobday admired her after a fashion, 
but was not sure that she would not prove a 
trouble to him. He accused her of being a 
'fine lady,' forgetting perhaps that he had 
caused her to be brought up among fine ladies ; 
he was perpetually dinning into her ears that she 
was nothing more nor less than a grocer's 
daughter ; he hoped she had not picked up any 
foolish notions derogatory to the dignity of 
labour. Oddly enough, he never thought of 
her being a trouble to him in the one way in 
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which daughters and heiresses most commonly 
prove troublesome. Some day, when he should 
have fixed upon a suitable person, she would 
marry, no doubt ; but he did not just at present 
think of any one who would do, and there was 
plenty of time. Not for a moment did it occur 
to this peremptory little Eepublican to suppose 
that, in a matter of any importance, his sub- 
ordinates would dare to set up their wishes in 
opposition to his. 

Josephine, on her side, had no difficulty in 
understanding her father, but found him a little 
hard to conciliate. After the first few weeks 
she perceived that affectionate intimacy was not 
to be thought of, and abandoned all efforts in 
that direction. By way of compensation, she 
was perfectly free to choose her own occupa- 
tions and amusements : she was provided with 
a piano, a pony-carriage, and a saddle-horse, 
and she was given to understand that if a lady 
companion would add to her happiness, there 
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would be no objection to the engagement of 
such a person. Josephine declined this offer, 
alleging, with an amiable intention, that her 
father's company was sufficient for her. As a 
matter of fact, however, she had but little of 
that solace. Once she mounted him upon a 
st/cady cob, and took him out riding with her ; 
but the cob taking it into his head to shy at 
a wheelbarrow^ Mr. Hobday tumbled off and 
bruised himself a good deal ; after which he 
refused to trust himself to any other means of 
locomotion than those with which nature had 
endowed him. He took no pleasure in accom- 
panying his daughter on long rambles about 
the country ; nor, in truth, had they muqh to say 
to one another on such occasions. Thus it 
came to pass that the greater portion of poor 
Miss Hobday's time was spent in wandering 
aimlessly through the woods which bordered 
the Sheldon Park and Eye Court estates, and 
in wishing that she had never been born. 
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Mr. Hobday did not go quite so far as that-, 
but he very often wished himself back in 
the City. Perhaps he had never in his life 
welcomed a visitor so cordially as he did one 
Mr. Staveley, who broke through the tacit 
agreement entered into by the landed gentry, 
and came up to the new red-brick house one 
day to call upon its lonely inmate. Staveley 
was unmarried, so that, perhaps, his recognition 
was neither so compromising to himself nor so 
complimentary to the Hobdays as that of others 
among the neighbours would have been. He 
was also an idle man, to whom new types of 
humanity were an amusing study. He had 
never seen any one at all like Mr. Hobday, and 
when he came upon the latter, one market day, 
haranguing a group of astonished farmers in 
front of the ' Flying Horse ' upon the beauties 
of peasant-proprietorship, he thought he should 
like to make his acquaintance. The acquaint- 
ance, once made, ripened quickly into something 

VOL. I. c 
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not unlike friendship. If Mr. Staveley had 
any political opinions, he kept them in the 
background. He listened to Mr.» Hobday's dis- 
quisitions with the most unfeigned entertainment, 
and, by dint of abstaining from comments, 
gradually gained that ascendency over his 
companion which a reticent man generally does 
gain over a garrulous one. Mr. Hobday used 
to say that Staveley was a clever fellow, 
though you mightn't think it to look at him ; 
he*d almost as soon have Staveley's opinion 
upon any question of reason or common sense 
as he would his own. If Staveley had not 
been considerably on the wrong side of forty 
and a confirmed bachelor, he might even have 
been inclined to think of him as a possible son- 
in-law. 

But neither Mr. Staveley nor Josephine con- 
templated such an eventuality as that, although 
they soon became alhes. He was interested in 
the pale, beautiful girl, the mortal dulness of 
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whose existence he half saw and half divined ; 
while she, finding that this stranger spoke a 
language which she understood, learnt to look 
anxiously for the sight of his round shoulders, 
his grizzled beard, and his good-humoured, 
twinkling grey eyes. He had read a great 
deal; he appreciated her favourite poets; he 
knew something about art, and praised her 
water-colour sketches rather more, perhaps, 
than he was justified in doing by the intrinsic 
merit of those performances. In him at least 
she found a fellow-creature who did not appear 
to think that politics and the heaping up of 
riches were the only two subjects on earth 
worthy of a sensible man's attention. By 
degrees she was drawn to confide to him some 
of her perplexities and discouragements, and 
received in return a strong exhortation to 
patience. It was evident enough to Staveley 
that, with such a face and such a fortune. Miss 
Hobday would not be Miss Hobday long, but 

o2 
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it may be doubted whether the matrimonial 
method of escape from perplexity and dis- 
couragement had as yet suggested itself to the 
young lady in question. 

Destiny, which laughs at young ladies, 
philosophers, and retired grocers alike, decreed, 
on a certain fine afternoon in the month of 
August, that Josephine should carry her melan- 
choly musings into those woods skirting the 
Eye Court property of which mention has al- 
ready been made ; and further, that while pacing 
with slow, listless steps beneath the shade of 
beech and oak, she should suddenly become 
aware of a landscape painter busily plying his 
vocation in her immediate vicinity. He had 
pitched his camp-stool as close as possible to 
the boundary of the Hobday estate, towards 
which his back was turned, and from which a 
low bank, surmounted by a wooden paling, se- 
})arated him. It has already been said that 
Josephine was interested in matters pertaining 
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to the pictorial art. She drew noiselessly 
nearer to the fence, and leaning over it, placed 
herself in a Une with the unconscious stranger. 
Some twenty or thirty yards away was a 
spreading lime-tree, beneath which a herd of 
Lord Eye's fallow-deer were shaking their heads 
and whisking their stumpy tails ; and to the 
right of this, beyond the undulations of a well- 
timbered park, could be discerned a corner of 
the old Elizabethan mansion which had been 
shut up ever since the arrival of the Hobdays 
in those parts. It was apparently this scrap of 
nature and architecture that the young man 
(his back was that of a young man) was trans- 
ferring to his caAvas, and he could not, of 
course, be aware that by simply looking over 
his shoulder he might see something a great 
deal more beautiful than a herd of deer and a 
glimpse of mulHoned windows. For quite five 
minutes Josephine stood there watching him, 
and, as her eyes were remarkably good, she 
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was able to admire the ease and dexterity of 
his handiwork ; but at length, having occasion 
to relight his pipe, he faced about abruptly, 
and revealed himself as a good-looking young 
fellow of five or six and twenty, with a fair 
moustache, a short pointed beard, and a pair 
of blue eyes, which opened very wide on dis- 
cerning the fair critic beyond the fence. 

So surprised was he that he dropped his 
pipe and his match, and ejaculated ' Hullo I ' — 
which seemed to render it necessary that 
Josephine should make some apology. She did 
so without any foolish embarrassment. ' I am 
afraid I startled you,' she said. 

' Well,' answered the young man, taking ofi* 
his hat and laughing a little, ' I must confess 
that you did. Miss Hobday, is it not ? ' 

Josephine inclined her head. 

' Ah, then we are neighbours, and we ought 
to know each other. Have you been standing 
there long ? ' 
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' Only a few minutes,' answered Josephine, 
smiling half involuntarily in response to the 
sunny, good-humoured face which was turned 
up towards her. ' I am rather fond of sketch- 
ing/ she added explanatorily, 'and watching 
you was almost as good as taking a lesson. 
What a charming little peep one gets from 
here ! And what a beautiful old house.it is ! ' 
* Oh, well,' said the artist, ' this wing of it 
isn't bad ; but it is anything but a perfect house, 
you know. I beUeve two-thirds of it ought to 
be pulled down and restored after the original 
design, if one only had money enough to do it. 
Of course I like it as it is, though, for the sake 
of association, and because it was the home of 
one's boyhood, and all that.' 

He seemed to take it for granted that 
everybody must know who he was, and all at 
once it flashed across Josephine that this afiable 
stranger could be no other than the Earl of 
Kye, K.G., in person. The paramount im- 
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portance of wealth had been so often insisted 
upon in her presence by her father, that she 
had, not unnaturally, learnt to form a some- 
what exaggerated estimate of the claims of 
birth and talent; and it was in an almost 
awestruck voice that she asked, * Is it your 
house, then ? ' 

' Oh dear no,' replied the other, with a 
laugh ; *it's my fathers house. I have a little 
shanty of my own on the other side of the 
park, where I sometimes come down to ru- 
ralise and economise. My name is Denne — 
Egbert Denne. Perhaps you may have heard 
of me?' 

Josephine shook her head. 

' Oh, I thought it was just possible that you 
might,' the young man said, with a shade of 
disappointment in his voice ; * but there is no 
real reason why you should. I'm only a fifth- 
class artist.' 

' I think you must be something a great 
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deal better than that/ said Josephine gravely ; 
* and my not having heard of you proves 
nothing. I have never heard of anything or 
anybody.' 

Mr. Denne seemed a good deal amused by 
this comprehensive disclaimer. 

' Dear me ! ' he said, ' what an exciting 
future you have before you ! It must be an 
odd sensation. I should hke to feel it myself 
— ^I should like to hear your first impressions 
of the world.' 

' I didn't mean that,' answered Josephine. 
' Certainly I don't know much of the world ; 
but what I meant was that I know nothing 
about art and artists. But I must go now/ 
she added, bethinking herself that there was a 
want of regularity about this interview, and feel- 
ing that it ought to be concluded. 

'You said you were fond of sketching, 
though,' observed the young man, who may 
have desired to prolong the interview, in spite 
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of its irregularity. ' I don't know whether you 
would care to look at my daubs; but I have 
one or two really good pictures, which I have 
picked up cheap at different times, and I should 
be only too delighted to show them to you, if 
you would honour my cottage with a visit some 
day. And Mr. Hobday too, you know,' he 
added, as an afterthought. 

Josephine was not quite sure that, even 
with this amendment, the invitation was one 
which ought to be accepted. ' You are very 
kind,' she began, with a hesitation which her 
companion at once noticed and understood. 

*It would be the proper thing for me to 
call on Mr. Hobday first, wouldn't it ? ' he 
asked. ' Then I'll do that, if I may.' 

' We shall be very, glad to see you,' replied 
Josephine, with a little more stiffness of manner ; 
for she had her doubts as to the reception likely 
to be accorded by her father to this amiable 
aristocrat. Then, with a bow, she went on her 
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way through the woods, her dismal thoughts 
replaced by brighter ones, amongst which was 
a memory of the admiring gaze with which Mr. 
Denne had not ceased to regard her during 
their short colloquy. 
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If, upon her return home, Josephine did not 
think fit to mention the chance meeting just 
recorded, it was not from any fear of being 
rebuked for unconventional behaviour, but 
only because she felt sure that the subject 
would not interest Mr. Hobday in the least, 
except in so far that it would afford him 
an opportunity for indulging in some of his 
favourite sneers at the nobility, and because 
she did not wish to hear this particular sprig of 
nobility sneered at. During dinner, therefore, 
she listened in silence to the customary poli- 
tical controversy stirred up by Mr. Sampson, 
which raged from soup to dessert, and ended, as 
it always did end, in the unconditional surrender 
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of that meek but rather artful young man. 
But afterwards, when she and her father were 
sitting in the garden, and when Mr. Staveley 
lounged up to smoke his evening cigar, and to 
announce, as an interesting bit of news, that 
young Egbert Denne had come down for a few 
weeks, Josephine remarked, without any hesi- 
tation, ' Oh yes, I know he has. I met him 
this afternoon at the eiid of the wood, and I 
thought he seemed very nice.' 

Staveley raised his eyebrows slightly; but 
Mr. Hobday, who was in the habit of speaking 
to strangers himself, and probably saw no 
objection to his daughter being equally uncere- 
monious, only said, 'Met him, did you? 
Have any conversation with him ? ' 

' A little,' answered Josephine. ' He was 
sketching, and I stopped to look at what he 
had done.' 

' Ah. Let's see ! he ain't the eldest son, is 
he ? No ; the eldest son calls himself a 
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Viscount, or a Baron, or something of that sort, 
I suppose.' 

*The eldest son is Lord Grinstead,' Mr. 
Staveley answered. * Egbert is the youngest 
of the family. He is by way of being an 
artist.' 

' How " by way of " ? ' Josephine answered 
quickly. ' I only saw one half-finished sketch 
of his, but I am sure by that that he is really 
an artist.' 

* Oh, he has talent,' Staveley agreed. ' He 
has even had success, in the sense that he has 
been a good deal talked about. And I beheve 
he sometimes sells a picture. When I said he 
was by way of being an artist, I only meant 
that he doesn't follow his profession very 
laboriously. He has a little cottage in the 
park here, where he spends a week or two 
in solitude every now and then, and I think 
most of his work is done there. His studio 
in London is a sort of meeting-place for 
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brother artists, and a store-room for the 
pottery, and brass dishes, and brocade, and 
other properties which he is always bujdng. 
The brother artists come to borrow these 
pretty things, and don't always remember to 
return them. I doubt whether Egbert will 
ever be a famous man ; but he is very nice, 
as you say, and you'll find him a pleasant 
neighbour.' 

'He said he would call," remarked Jose- 
phine. 

*Well, he's welcome, I'm sure,' said Mr. 
Hobday. ' I've nothing to say against lords' sons 
as lords' sons,' he added generously, ' nor yet 
against artists as artist?. A man can't choose 
his father, and he has a right to choose his 
trade, provided he can make a living at it. 
But what I say to young fellows is this : " Are 
you doing any good to other people by your 
trade ? And are you earning enough to keep 
yourself? Because, unless you're doing the 
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one or the other, there's no reason, to my 
mind, why you should be allowed to swallow 
your share of meat and drink in this crowded 
little world." ' 

And, in truth, this was very nearly what 
Mr. Hobday actually did say to his neighbour, 
when that young gentleman redeemed his 
promise and called at Sheldon Park. 

' They tell me you're an artist, sir,' he 
began, after the first conventional commonplaces 
had been exchanged. ' I'm no judge of pic- 
tiures myself, but I respect capacity of any 
kind when I meet with it. How many pic- 
tures have you had in the Ac^emy, pray ? ' 

' Not one, I am sorry to say,' answered the 
young man, smiling ; ' but that may be partly 
accounted for by my never having sent one in. 
I'm very unambitious, Mr. Hobday.' 

Mr. Hobday shook his head. * That's bad. 
That's not the way to get on in the world. If 
I hadn't had a good wholesome ambition I 
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shouldn't be where I am now. And about 
how much do you make by yoiu* pictures, year 
in, year out, may I ask ? ' 

Mr. Denne laughed, and said he was afraid 
he couldn't answer that question. ' Some years 
I pocket a few hundreds, others I get nothing 
at all. I don't paint unless I am in the mood 
for it, and, to tell the truth, I haven't taken 
much trouble to find purchasers.' 

' Then, sir,' returned Mr. Hobday sternly, 
* you must be either a rich man or a shameful 
idler.' 

But despite this candid and disparaging 
judgment, Mr. Hobday took kindly to youug 
Denne, who was as good-natured as he was 
good-looking, and who submitted to criticism 
of every kind with complete equanimity. His 
friendliness and his charm of manner were 
difficult to resist. He did not make his first 
visit a formal one, but, without waiting for 
it to be returned, found a pretext for coming 
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again the next day, and the next, and every 
day. He turned a courteous and attentive 
ear to his host's verbosity, and, while avowing 
himself a Conservative in politics, seemed 
interested in hearing the Eadical side of the 
question. Unbounded self-respect, self-reliance, 
and self-esteem, such as Mr. Hobday's, are 
doubtless valuable qualities for promoting the 
success in life of their possessor, but in social 
relations they are apt to generate a dangerous 
blindness. The poor man really believed that 
Mr. Denne neglected the claims of art and 
walked two miles every day in a scorching 
sun for the pleasm-e of hearing him talk, and 
he could not for the life of him help being 
flattered by such an acknowledgment of his 
influence. Perhaps, too, the instincts of the 
British plebeian may have led him to find 
some satisfaction in hobnobbing with the son 
of. an earl, though he lost no opportunity of 
protesting to Egbert the scorn with which he 
regarded all hereditary distinctions. 
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'Call you the Honourable Denne, don't 
tbey ? ' he said one day, with one of his loud 
laughs. 'Well, I put it to you as a man of 
sense, ain't that a ridiculous word to stick 
before your name just because your father's 
a lord? If they called you the Ornamental 
Denne, now, or the Unnecessary Denne, 
there'd be something in it, but why honour- 
able? — ^that's what beats me. I don't mean 
to say that you're tZi^honourable, you know ; 
but if you come to that, why shouldn't I call 
myself the Honourable Hobday ? ' 

' Why not, indeed ? ' answered the young 
man. 'You will be spoken of as the honourable 
member, you know, when you get in for 
Stillbourne/ 

At this allusion Mr. Hobday reddened 
slightly, for, little as he had cared to conceal 
his intention of contesting the borough on the 
earliest opportunity, he had as yet made no 
formal announcement to that effect, and it 
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was beyond question that the announcement, 
when made, would be excessively obnoxiuus 
to the family which he proposed to oust. 

* Well, Mr. Denne,' he said presently, ' if I 
am ever elected for Stillbourne, I shall have 
won upon my merits. There'll be no treating 
or bribing on our side ; I can promise you that. 
Whatever I do and say will be d^ne and said 
in the light of day.' 

Egbert, who knew perfectly well that his 
father's nominee would be returned, whether or 
not he had bribery to contend against, answered 
smilingly that he was sure that the fight would 
be a fair one, and that he hoped the best man 
would win. The ex-grocer bored him a good 
deal; but he was amply indemnified when 
Josephine joined him, and, in her half-timid, 
half-imperious way, began to catechise him 
about art, and life in London, and other matters 
upon which he was qualified to give infor- 
mation. Whfen Josephine entered the room, 
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her father commonly walked out of it. It was 
his opinion tlmt girls were a restraint upon 
rational conversation. He heartily despised the 
other sex ; although, as a matter of theory, he 
was prepared to include it in the electorate. He 
had discovered that his daughter differed from 
him both in tastes and convictions ; but he did 
not on that account give her credit for originaHty 
of mind, merely setting her down as a little more 
perverse than other young women. Yet he could 
understand that Denne might take pleasure hi 
her society. Denne, in his view, was a simple, 
well-intentioned soul — a little womanish, per- 
haps, with his pictures which he didn't know 
how to sell, and his mania for pottery and aid 
oak and such antiquated rubbish ; still a harm- 
less creature, and no bad substitute for the girls 
of her own age with whom he would have 
liked Josephine to associate, had such persons 
been available. Therefore he rather encouraged 
the friendship which had sprung up between 
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the young people, did not forbid them to go 
out riding together, and, when Egbert offered 
to give Miss Hobday a few lessons in oil-paint- 
ing, only doubted whether it was right to 
accept such assistance without payment. 

The result was what any one but Mr. Hob- 
day would have anticipated. Staveley, for in- 
stance, felt no doubt as to how matters were 
going, and would go, and, being an old friend 
of Egbert Denne, thought himself ' entitled to 
speak a few monitory words. The two men 
were walking homewards together one evening, 
after dining at Sheldon Park, when the elder 
plunged abruptly into the midst of his subject 
with — 

' Egbert, I should like very much to know 
whether you are going to marry that girl' 

'So should I,' returned the other com- 
posedly. 

* Do you mean that you don't know your 
own mind ? ' 
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* Not at all ; only that I don't know hers. 
I wish I did/ 

As it was quite dark, Staveley was able to 
indulge in a smile. He thought he knew what 
the young lady's inclinations were, if Egbert 
didn't. But all he said was, ' You really are 
in earnest, then ? I was going to give you a 
lectiu-e about flirting with inexperienced girls ; 
but this alters the case.' And then, after a 
pause, ' I suppose you have realised that there 
are objections ? ' 

' I can't say that I have,' replied his coiOr 
panion. ' On the contrary, it seems to me 
that, if she accepts me — which I am by no 
means sure that she will do — I shall be 
making about as unobjectionable a match as 
I could possibly make. Isn't she good enough 
for me, pray ? ' 

'In many ways I should be inclined to 
think her too good for you, if you were not 
such a good fellow yourself. Still there are 
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objections. To begin with, she is a grocer's 
daughter/ 

' I don't care a fig for that ! ' cried Egbert, 
with unintentional appositeness of illustration. 

* Possibly not ; but your father may.' 

'My dear Staveley, don't you know that 
the governor would turn head over heels with 
joy if he thought one of his sons was in a fair 
way of becoming a rich man? Ever since I 
have been of an age to marry at all he has 
been imploring me to marry an heiress, and it 
isn't likely that he will quarrel with me now 
for carrying out his instructions.' 

' Ah, there you come to objection number 
two. Do you want to be called a fortune- 
hunter ? 

' She won't call me that,' answered the 
young man quickly. ' She knows that it is 
not her money-bags that I have fallen in love 
with.' 

* Well, so long as she acquits you, it doesn't 
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much matter, perhaps, what other people say — 
except one. His opinion is rather important. 
Has it never occm'red to you that Mr. Hobday 
is not exactly the sort of man to beheve in 
disinterested affection, or to make handsome 
settlements for the benefit of an impoverished 
son-in-law ? ' 

Egbert did not answer for a few minutes. 
' I'm not very much taken with old Hobday, I 
admit,' he said at last ; ' he is not a gentleman, 
and his manners leave a good deal to be 
desired. But, after all, he is her father, and 
one must make the best of him. Now that 
you mention it, I should think it is not unlikely 
that he will say some disagreeable things when 
the time comes ; biit I shall stop his mouth by 
telling him I don't want any settlements at all. 
Im not rich, but I can easily make more 
money than I do now ; and if Josephine will 
take me as I am, I shan't ask her father to 
add to my income.' 
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' In which case/ observed Staveley quietly, 
*you might safely calculate upon Lord Eye's 
withdrawing your income altogether. A 
grocer's daughter with several thousands a 
year and a grocer's daughter without a penny 
are two different persons.' 

* Now, Staveley,' returned the young man, 
' if you can't find any pleasanter things than 
these to say to me, I shall have to request you 
courteously, but firmly, to shut up. The only 
question of any consequence is, Will Josephine 
accept me ? If she does, all the rest is sure to 
come right.' 

* You talk like a youth and a lover, which 
is quite as it should be. I belong to the 
middle-aged division, and . it would be strange 
if I didn't see what a nice bed of nettles you 
are preparing for yourself. When Mr. Hobday 
has turned you out of the house (I only hope 
he won't kick you out, but I should be sorry 
to answer for him), and when Lord Eye has 
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sworn to cut you off with a shilling, you may 
as well come to me for advice. Just at present 
I shouldn't feel justified in giving you any 
advice, except to go back to London to- 
morrow, and abandon the idea of proposing 
to a girl whose disposition you can't know 
anything about, and saddling yourself with a 
father-in-law who seems to have all the quali- 
ties which fathers-in-law ought not to have. 
But you wouldn't listen to that.' 

' Well, no,' answered the other, ' I certainly 
shouldn't. I'll apply to you if my affairs go 
wrong ; but I don't believe they will go wrong. 
The only thing that I am afraid of is being re- 
fused by Josephine ; and if that happens to me, 
I shall be beyond the reach of even your help.' 

But if modesty had permitted him to tell 
the truth, he would have had to confess that 
this latter possibility gave him very little un- 
easiness. Like the Lord of Burleigh, he had 
watched the maiden daily, and, in his heart, he 
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was very nearly as sure of success as that con- 
fident wooer. In fact — as is, perhaps, most 
frequently the case — question and answer had 
been silently exchanged some time before 
Egbert Denne invited Josephine Hobday in so 
many words to share his humble lot. It was 
only a few days after the conversation recorded 
above had taken place that these two lovers 
were made happy. The spot which had wit- 
nessed their first meeting formed an appropriate 
scene for the verbal declaration which had to 
be made, and security from interruption was 
insured by Mr. Hobday's absence in London 
upon business. The astonishing imprudence 
which characterises most betrothals was made 
conspicuous in this case by the circumstance 
that the parties had been acquainted for no more 
than three weeks ; but when Josephine called 
Egbert's attention to this fact, he only laughed, 
and said it was no fault of his that he had not 
known her longer ; while she herself was com- 
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pelled to admit that she felt as if she had known 
her future husband all her life. 

'It is only your face and your name that 
are new,' she said. ' I have always missed you 
and wanted you ; only I didn't know what it 
was that I wanted.' 

' Then perhaps any other man would have 
done as well,' said Egbert, half laughing, half in 
earnest. 

' Oh no ! ' she exclaimed vehemently, the 
colour rushing into her face. ' How could you 
think such a horrid thing as that? I never 
could have cared for any one but you. If I 
had not met you, I should have gone on leading 
the same dull, empty, miserable life until I died. 
Besides you, I have only my father in the world 
— not another soul ! And I am afraid he finds 
me a most uninteresting companion,' she added, 
with a sigh. 

' Then he deserves to lose you,' Egbert de- 
clared. . • By the way, I suppose I shall have 
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to face him to-morrow. Do you think he will 
be very angry ? ' 

' I don't think so/ answered Josephine 
slowly. *That is, unless' — ^here she paused 
for a moment and glanced timidly at her com- 
panion — ' unless you ask him for a great deal 
of money.' 

' My dearest girl, I am not going to ask him 
for a penny. I shan't refuse it if he offers it, 
because money is a good thing, and I don't see 
why he shouldn't give you a share of his. But 
if he prefers to keep it all for himself, let him ! 
You are not afraid of being poor, are you, 
Josephine ? * 

' Not in the least. I think I should rather 
like it,' answered Josephine, who had l^ad no 
experience of poverty. * If we lived in a small 
house like your cottage, we should see all the 
more of each other, and we should have no 
tiresome butler and footmen to Usten to all 
that we said at dinner. So that really it will 
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be almost an advantage if papa does refuse to 
give us anything/ 

Egbert was not sure that he altogether con- 
curred in that view of the case ; but he did feel 
that, being so disinterested, he had no reason 
to dread Mr. Hobday ;* and it was in a spirit of 
serene complacency that he requested a private 
interview with that gentleman on the following 
morning. 
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Mr. Hobday received his visitor in what, for 
want of a better name, was called his study. 
He was at that moment engaged in studying 
the book which of all others was the most 
agreeable to him — namely, his banker's book, 
and was following the columns of figures up 
with his blunt forefinger to see whether any 
mistake had been made in the addition. There 
were no mistakes, and the total on the right 
side was a noble one. Although Mr. Hobday 
had retired from business, he still amused 
himself from time to time with speculative 
transactions, one of which, as he had learnt in 
the City bn the previous day, had just been 
brought to a successful termination. Moreover, 
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* 

news had reached him that Colonel Denne was 
in failing health, and might not improbably be 
forced to resign his seat before the next session. 
All these things had combined to put him into 
the best of good humours. He extended his 
left hand — his right being loth to reUnquish 
the beloved bank-book — and called out in a 
hearty, cheerful voice, ' How do you do, sir ? 
Glad to see you. Take a chair.* 

Tm afraid I am interrupting you,' said 
Egbert, choosing the most comfortable armr 
chair that he could find, and sinking into it, . 

* Not at all — not at all,' answered Mr. 
Hobday politely ; ^ I'm quite at your service/ 
He took a last fond look at his balance, and 
tlien resolutely shut up the book, saying, ^Now, 
what can T do for you ? ' 

Egbert stroked his moustache, and took a 
minute or two for consideration. He was very 
much in love, his temperament 'was poetic, and 
his sensibilities were perhaps somewhat lUtrar 
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refined. The thought of Josephine and the 
hard, brisk, business-like presence of Mr. 
Hobday gave him a disagreeable impression of 
incongruity, and he wished that he had thought 
of making his demand by letter. ' I want to 
speak to you, Mr.. Hobday,' he began at length, 
' about a matter which is of great importance 
to me.' And here he came to a full stop. 

' Come,' said Mr. Hobday, not ill-naturedlj^ 
' out with it ! Can't get it out ? Let's see if I 
can help you, then. This important matter 
concerns somebody else besides yourself, don't 
it ? Concerns somebody else rather more than 
yourself, may be ? ' 

* Hardly that,' said Egbert. 

* / should say it did ; but never mind. Now, 
you've got a favour to ask of me in connection 
with this matter ; isn't that so ? ' 

Egbert nodded. 

'Well, Denne, you won't find me a hard 
man to deal with ; but you'll find ine a man of 
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business. A fool and his money are soon 
parted. I'm not a fool. Your father had 
better imderstand at once that I shall make my 
conditions, and stick to 'em. I've always said 
that I meant to be member for Stillboume, and 
member for Stillbourne Til be.' 

Egbert perceived that a bargain was being 
proposed to him. He hastened to decline it. 
* I think you are under a misapprehension, Mr. 
Hobday,' he said. ' If I were asking you for 
money, it would no doubt be reasonable that 

i 

you should make conditions, as you say ; but I 
am not asking you for money. I would rather 
not connect your daughter's name with money 
at all And in any case I couldn't answer for 
my father, who has really nothing to do with 
the matter.' 

* The deuce he hasn't 1 ejaculated Mr. Hob- 
day, staring. ' And what, may I ask, has my 
daughter to do with it ? ' 

' Why, everything,' replied the young man, 
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laughing a little. ' Don't you understand that 
I am here to ask your consent to my marriage 
with your daughter ? ' 

Mr. Hobday whistled. * Oh, that's it, is it? ' 
He seemed more amused than displeased at the 
first moment, but presently his features assumed 
a sterner expression, and he said curtly, ^ Well, 
sir, what's your income? and what settlements 
are you prepared to make ? ' 

* I don't quite know what to say about 
settlements,' Egbert answered. 'As for my 
income, it's a little uncertain just now, I con-r 
fess ; but I could make it larger by putting my 
shoulder to the wheel. My father gives me an 
allowance which I suppose might be considered 
liberal. In a word, I am poor ; but I consider 
that I can afford to marry.' 

Mr. Hobday gave a short laugh. 'Very I 

sorry, Denne,' he said, 'but it won't do. 
What you offer doesn^t happen to tempt me. 
Many men, I know, would be ready to pay a 
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good round sum for the sake of connecting 
themselves with the nobility ; but I'm not one 
of them ; and an Honourable don't count for 
much, anyway. If I chose to go in for that 
kind of thing, I don't see why I shouldn't 
marry the girl to an earl or a viscount. Plenty 
of 'em would be glad enough to take her, by 
all accounts. As for you, you're not the man 
for my money. I bear no malice against you 
for trying it on ; but I don't feel called upon to 
support ornamental idleness ; that's all. Come, 
let's say no more about it.' 

' I told you before,' said Egbert, with some 
warmth, ' that I am not asking you to support 
me. I am asking for your daughter, and you 
can leave every penny you possess to charities, 
if you choose.' 

' Rubbish ! ' returned Mr. Hobday, knitting 
his shaggy brows. ' Don't tell me ! You know 
as wfell as I do that I'm not going to chuck 
about my hard- earned money among hospitals 
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and asylums. Whatever I've got my daughter 
will have at my death ; and I mean she shall 
have a handsome income when she marries, 
too. But I don't mean you to share it with her.' 

Egbert was silent for a few moments. 
Appeals to the 'tender side of Mr. Hobday's 
nature did not seem likely to be effectual ; 
nor, indeed, was it by any means certain that 
Mr. Hobday's nature had a tender side to be 
appealed to. However, he ended by saying, 
' Don't you think your daughter's wishes ought 
to be taken into consideration? No doubt I 
am very unworthy of her ; still I know from 
her own lips that she loves me, and that en- 
courages me to persist.' 

Mr. Hobday did not think this argument 
deserving of articulate refutation. He only 
ejaculated, ' Oh, pooh, pooh, pooh ! ' in a 
derisive manner ; after which he got up, stuck 
his hands in his pockets, JEind walked away to 
the window. 
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Egbert rose too, and followed hira. * You 
can't expect me to take this as final, Mr. Hob- 
day,' he said. 

'Can't I?' retorted the other, wheeling 
round and facing him. ' Let me tell you that 
I do, though, young feller ! ' 

' I do not take it so, at all events. It seems 
that you have nothing to urge against me, 
except that I am what you call an idler ; and 
as to that, I can only repeat that I have no 
intention of idling any longer. I don't believe 
you yourself could give any reason for your 
refusal ' 

*Now look here, Denne,' broke in Mr. 
Hobday, 'I'll have no more of this. You 
don't suit me. I'm not bound to give you 
reasons. I'm a man of my word, and I say 
this marriage shan't take place. There's an 
end of it.' 

'As far as /hat goes,' returned the young 
man, 'I also am a man of my word, and I 
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venture to say that it shall take place. After 
your daughter is of age you won't be able to 
prevent it, and we ' will wait till then, if neces- 
sary. I believe I can answer for her as well as 
■for myself.' 

Mr. Hobday frowned heavily. * I wouldn't 
be defiant, if I were you,' said he. 

* You give me no choice,' replied Egbert. 

* Oh, very well ! ' rejoined Mr. Hobday — 
' very well ! Now you'll just please to walk out 
of this house, double quick, march ! And if 
ever I catch you about the place again, I'll 
have you took by the shoulders and turned 
outside the gates. So now you're warned.' 

It is difficult to retire with dignity under 
such circumstances, and Egbert was sensible of 
his failure to accomplish that feat. There was, 
however, nothing to be done but to retire ; so 
he took up his hat and went. As he walked 
down the avenue it occurred ta him that, the 
first part of the programme sketched out by 
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Staveley having now been fulfilled to the 
letter, he could do nothing better than carry 
out the sequel, and request advice of that 
prescient philosopher. 

Mr. Staveley lived all by himself in a rather 
large house known as The Grange, which had 
had no mistress for close upon half a century. 
The mother of the present owner had died at 
the time of his birth, and he himself had 
never married, Keasons, plausible and other- 
wise, for his cehbacy were forthcoming in 
sufficient numbers; but the days had long 
since gone by when his friends desired to see 
him change his condition. In principle, a man 
with a certain amount of acres may always be 
said to neglect his duty by remaining single ; 
but by reason of his freedom from home ties 
Staveley had become, in a Scriptural as well 
as a literal sense, the neighbour of the whole 
country-side, which had acquired the habit 
of applying to him in all difficulties, and was 
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very well satisfied with him as he was. 
Besides, he had an excellent cook. He was 
surveying some recent improvements in his 
garden when Egbert Denne joined him, and 
he did not wait for the yoimg man to unfold 
his errand before saying, 'I trust he didn't 
kick you.' 

' No, he didn't do that,' answered Egbert ; 
' but I am not sure that he wouldn't have done 
it if I had stayed another minute in the room. 
What a confounded old ruffian he is ! ' 

' Ah, I told you you wouldn't find him a 
pleasant father-in-law.' 

' I should be willing to overlook his un- 
pleasantness if he would consent to be my 
father-in-law; but he won't. I spoke very 
civilly to him, and told him I didn't want his 
money, and so on; but he wouldn't listen to 
me for a moment. The end of it was that he 
lost his temper, and told me to take myself off, 
and never come back again. I can't think 
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why he should have behaved in that outrageous * 
way/ 

' Very likely he doesn't know himself/ 

' That's exactly what I told him ! ' cried 
Egbert eagerly. * I said, " I don't believe you 
could give any reason for your refusal/' ' 

' How extremely judicious of you ! Was 
that what made him lose his temper ? ' 

' No ; he flew into a rage because I " defied " 
him, as he said ; though really, if he had been 
at all a civilised being, he must have seen that 
I couldn't possibly do anything else. I wasn't 
going to let him shout me down, yoii know, 
and I was obliged to remind him that Josephine 
might marry me without his consent in three 
years' time.' 

' That, a^in, was a judicious and concilia- 
tory sort of speech to m.ake. What was his 
answer ? ' 

'Oh, he bawled out that he was a man of 
his word, and I said, " So am I ; " and so then 
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he said " Be off ! " — or sometliing to that 
effect/ 

' H'm ! — you seem to have been quite 
ingeniously stupid,' remarked Staveley, stroking 
his beard meditatively ; ' but it doesn't much 
signify ; for Hobday would undoubtedly have 
rejected you in any case. I wonder whether I 
ought to help you or not ?' 

* I don't see how you can/ answered Egbert, 
despondently ; ' but I shall be eternally grateful 
to you if you will. You see, Staveley, three 
years is a precious long time to wait.' 

* Yes,' said the older man, with a laugh and 
a sigh, * there's plenty of time to forget in 
three years, I don't know that I can help 
you much ; but I can tell you one thing— the 
only way in which I, or anybody else, could 
bring Hobday to consent to your marriage 
would be by persuading him that it was his 
own wish.' 

* How the deuce are you going to do that ? ' 
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* I don't know ; but circumstances some- 
times give one a little assistance, and he is 
very vain. One need never despair of hum- 
bugging men of that stamp. For the present, 
you had better remove yourself out of sight. 
Go up to London, or go abroad. Go any- 
where, so long as you don't stay here.' 

-Against this course Egbert protested strenu- 
ously, alleging that life would be insupport- 
able to him without occasional glimpses of 
Josephine; but he was constrained to admit 
that, under existing circumstances, he could 
not ask or expect her to meet him ; and, as 
he had a high opinion of Staveley's wisdom, 
he yielded at length to the representations of 
his friend, and consented to beat a retreat. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Hobday had been passing 
through some, novel experiences. It had suited 
him to assume an appearance of wrath in order 
to get rid of Denne, with whom, however, he 
had not really been very angry, regarding him 
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as, at worst, but a harmless sort of fooL 
Having dismissed the young artist and his silly 
fancies, he was about to turn to afiairs more 
deserving of the attention of a practical man, 
when certain words which Egbert had let fall 
recurred to his memory, and made him pause. 
It was not, perhaps, a matter of any very 
great moment that Egbert should have heard 
from Josephine's own lips that she loved him ; 
yet it might be well to warn her that she must 
not say such things again, without first asking 
her father's permission. So Mr. Hobday rang 
the bell, and sent a message to his daughter 
requiring her immediate attendance upon him. 
Josephine appeared promptly in obedience 
to this summons, and, as she entered the room, 
her father could not help noticing what a 
strikingly beautiful girl she was. After all, it 
was no wonder that young fellows should fall 
in love with her ; and, to be sure, her life was 
a dull and lonely one. With some faint stir- 
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Ting of paternal affection, he advanced a few 
steps to meet her, and kissed her on the fore- 
head, producing a sound like the drawing of a 
cork from a bottle. He was determined to be 
very kind, and to make all due allowance for 
the sentimentalities of a young lady fresh from 
a boarding-school. 

* Sit down, my dear,' said he. ' I want to 
talk to you seriously for a few minutes.' But 
the habits of a lifetime are not to be discarded 
at will, and it was with his usual abrupt 
method of enunciation that he continued : 
' Young Denne has been here, talking a pack of 
nonsense, and I've sent him to the right-about 
with a flea in his ear. I'm not going to scold you : 
one can't put old heads on young shoulders. 
Don't let it happen again, that's all. This fellow 
won't trouble us any more, and in future we 
mustn't be in such a hurry to pick up acquaint- 
ances. I dare say you find it dull work living 
here. If you like to . ask any of your school 
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friends down, you know, you can. Very glad 
to see 'em. Now run away, my dear, and let 
me answer my letters.* 

Josephine, however, showed no disposition 
to move. * Do you mean that you have told 
Mr. Denne you won't allow our engagement, 
papa ? ' she asked. 

Mr. Hobday looked a shade less amiable, 
and nodded. ' Just so,' he answered shprtly. 

' Why ? ' Josephine inquired. 

* Because he don't suit me. If you're dis- 
appointed, I'm sorry for it ; but it's your own 
feult for setting your heart upon a thing before 
finding out whether you could have it. As for 
the whys and the wherefores, I don't see that 
they signify much. The thing isn't to be ; and 
there's no use in talking about it.' 

' Have you sent him away because he is 
poor ? ' asked Josephine, paying no sort of heed 
to this succinct summing up of the case. ' It 
seems to me that poverty is the last thing that 
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we ought to object to. Surely we are rich 
enough a] ready ! 

Mr. Hobday thought of ordering his 

daughter peremptorily out of the room; and 

this no doubt would have been the wisest plan, 

seeing that he was quite unprepared to support 

his decision' by argument. But in a moment 

of weakness he consented to depart for once 

from the safe ground of sic volo, sic jubeo^ and 

said, ' Poverty has nothing to do with it. Foi 

the matter of that, I should rather prefer a 

poor man to a rich one, provided he was honest 

and hard-working, and didn't give himself air.^. 

Offer me such a son-in-law as that, and I shan't 

ask him to make any settlements. Nobody 

has ever called me grasping.' 

' Then it must be his rank that offends you, 
and that is most unj ust ; because, after all, it is 
no fault of his that he is a gentleman. I dare 
say he would have made quite as good a grocer 
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as other people, if he had been called to that 
state of life.' 

* He would have made nothing of the sort,' 
retorted Mr. Hobday warmly, a horrid sus- 
picion crossing his mind that his daughter, in 
spite of her grave face, was laughing at him ; 
* he would have made an infernally bad grocer. 
There's no stuff in the man, I tell you. He's 
a butterfly — a fine gentleman — a good-for- 
nothing fellow! But I'm a fool to go on 
excusing myself like this. Once for all, I don't 
mean you to marry him, and you'll oblige me 
by dropping the subject. 

' Papa,' said Josephine, rising, and laying her 
hand upon her father's arm, ' I love him.' 

Mr. Hobday hardly knew what to say. 
Such contumacy was without a parallel in his 
experience. It had happened occasionally to 
him, as to other men, to meet with opposition 
to his wishes ; but he had always had the whip 
hand of those who opposed him, and therefore, 
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whenever he had said, * Oblige me by dropping 
the subject,' the aubject had been dropped like 
a hot potato. Yet Here was his own daughter, 
a mere child, paying no more attention to his 
request than if it had never been uttered. ' Jose- 
phine,' he said severely, 'you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself. What business have you- 
to talk about loving a man whom I have for- 
bidden you to marry? It's impertinent and 
disobedient. Indelicate too,' added Mr. Hob- 
day, bethinking himself of a more appropriate 
adjective. 

' I am not ashamed of saying that I love 
him,' answered the girl. * Why should I be, 
when I know that he loves me? You have 
given me no; reason why I shoidd not love him^ 
nor why I should not marry him.' 

' 1 have given you the best of all reasons 
why you should not mairy him,' returned Mr* 
Hobday, ' and that is that I don't choose it. I 
suppose you know that I am a man of my 
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word, and that you have no more chance of 
marrying Denne now than you have of marry- 
ing the Emperor of China. If you see nothing 
to be ashamed of in loving a man whom you 
can't marry, you have been uncommonly 
badly brought up, and that old tabby of a 
schoolmistress has robbed me of my money. 
Now you had better go away and think over 
what IVe said. In future, I hope you will 
know better than to waste time in arguing after 
you've got your orders.' 

' Yes, papa,' answered Josephine quietly, ' I 
shall know better in future.' 

Thereupon she retired, leaving Mr. Hobday 
with an imeasy feeling in his mind that, not- 
withstanding this sudden submission, she had 
not yet spoken her last word. 
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IV. 

The truth is that a man must be very hard- 
hearted, as well as very thick-skinned, to 
endure domestic estrangements with equani- 
mity. Mr. Hobday's skin was thick enough 
for anything ; but, unfortunately for himself, 
Jiis heart was far less hard than his words. He 
was ever ready for a fight, and indeed rather 
enjoyed fighting ; but when once the quarrel 
was over — that is to say, when he had carried 
his point — ^he was willing and anxious to make 
friends again. Josephine absolutely declined 
to make friends. She did not sulk ; she 
showed a smiling face at meal-times, and was 
somewhat exaggeratedly obedient to her father's 
slightest wish ; yet she held him at arm's 
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length, and altogether ignored his advances. 
When Mr. Hobday heard that Egbert had 
actually left the neighbourhood without mak- 
ing any attempt to see Josephine again, he 
became more than ever eager to blot out all 
memory of the past, and went up to London 
for the express purpose of buying a peace- 
offering for his daughter. Josephine rewarded 
him with a rather disdainful smile and a cere- 
monious word or two of thanks. She hardly 
deigned to glance at the diamond and ruby 
bracelet, which she at once laid down upon the 
table, and Mr. Hobday had the mortification 
of seeing the velvet case in the same spot 
for three consecutive days, it having evidently 
remained there untouched since the moment of 
its presentation. 

* I wouldn't leave valuable jewellery lying 
about like that if I were you,' he growled out at 
last. ' Do you know what that bracelet cost ? ' 
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' A thousand pounds ? ' asked Josephine 
carelessly. 

' A thousand pounds for a bracelet ! The 
girl 's off her head ! ' 

*• A hundred pounds, then ? — ten pounds ? 
I never thought of valuing presents by tlieir 
price before ; but as this one is so precious, I 
had better go and lock it up.' 

And she suited the action to the word 
before her father could make any rejoinder. 

She w^as not often so outspoken as in this 
Matter of the bracelet — the gift of which, it 
must be owned, argued a deplorable* lack of 
discrimination on the part of the donor. An 
equivocal phrase or two, an occasional touch 
of sarcasm, a determination to be interested in 
nothing — these are hardly offences of which 
any overt notice can be taken ; but they served 
the purpose, which they were doubtless in- 
tended to serve, of making Mr. Hobday 
restless and uncomfortable. He complained of 
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the gill's behaviour bitterly to Staveley, whom 
he made the recipient of his confidence with 
regard to the whole affair. 

* Anybody would think I had been a brute 
ta her, to see the way she treats me/ he said. 
' Yet what are the facts ? I've done all for her 
that any father could do for his daughter, and 
a deal more than most do. I pay her bills 
without asking any questions; she has plenty 
of pocket-money, and if she wants more, why, 
there it is for her — any amount of it. I can't 
call to mind that I ever refused her anything 
in the whole course of her life till the other 
dav, when I had to tell her — and I did it 
in the kindest possible way, nlind you — that 
young Denne wouldn't suit me as a son-in-law. 
Dash it all ! a man has some right to choose 
his own son-in-law, I should hope ! The fact 
is, I've been too indulgent with her.' 

' Oh, I don't think you ought to reproacli 
yourself with that,' Staveley answered, ' One 
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should always be indulgent with women, who 
are proverbially unreasonable, you know. And 
I think you were very wise to dismiss Egbert 
Denne. It always looks best to take thfi 
initiative in these cases.' 

* How the initiative ? I don't quite follow 
you,' said Mr. Hobday. 

* Well, of course you know that his people 
wouldn't have heard of the match. There is 
no older blood in England than the Dennes', 
and Lord Rye has rather unusually strong class 
prejudices.' 

* Lord Eye be hanged I ' interrupted Mr. 
Hobday, with considerable displeasiu-e. ' My 
daughter 's as good as his son any day of the 
week.' 

^ Not a doubt of it ; but you would never 
convince him of that. Happily, you don't 
mean to try ; and, as I said before, I think you 
are very wise.' 

* Stuff and nonsense ! ' retorted Mr. Hobday 
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ssince that time his agent had reported to him 
certain trivial claims and disputes in which the 
aggressiveness of the new proprietor had been 
conspicuous. 'And now, to crown all/ cried 
Lord Eye indignantly, ' the fellow attacks me 
in a moment of domestic affliction, with the 
sole purpose of causing me annoyance ; for he 
must be perfectly well aware that his election 
is a moral impossibility. This comes of selling 
one's property to tallow-chandlers ! Set a 
beggar on horseback, and we all know what 
the consequence will be.' 

Lord Eye was an honest and upright, if 
somewhat narrow-minded, old gentleman, 
whoso temper had been a little soured by the 
persistent unkindness of Fortune. With large 
estates, he had never had a large rent-roll, and 
he was imbued with an unfortunate conviction 
that it behoved him to avoid all apparent 
retrenchment. This drove him to make re- 
trenchments which were not apparent, and 
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were therefore the more galling. He had an 
exalted idea of the importance of his position, 
and an immense veneration for his family, 
which perhaps hardly deserved so much honour 
at his hands. The last generation had be- 
queathed him nothing but embarrassments, 
and the rising one, progenies vitiosior^ bade fair 
to be the ruin of him. Between the two he 
stood, a weary Atlas, bearing upon his bowed 
shoulders a burden of which no kindly Hercules 
seemed likely to relieve him. Of his sons the 
eldest, Lord Grinstead, had urged on a wild 
career upon the Turf for some years, and was 
now involved in hopeless pecuniary difficulties, 
while the others had all turned out badly in 
more or less conspicuous fashion. Egbert was 
by far the best of them, and even Egbert was 
rather expensive, besides being too indolent 
and easy-going to be any comfort to his much- 
worried father. 

Nevertheless, it was to Egbert that applica- 
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tion was made when it was found necessary to 
oppose a. legitimate candidate to the audacious 
Hobday. He and his father were staying to- 
gether at Eye Court, having come down to 
attend Colonel Denne's funeral, and Egbert was 
sitting in the library one morning, thinking 
about Josephine, and wishing that he could 
meet her by chance, .when a message was 
brought to him that Lord Eye wished to see 
him at once. He found the agent and the land 
steward with his father ; but these left the room 
as he entered it, and Lord Eye looked up, with 
a troubled, preoccupied air, from the papers 
which he had been perusing, 

' Oh, Egbert,' he said, * I sent for you to say 
til at, as far as I can see, you will have to 
enter Parliament. You have no objection, I 
suppose ? ' 

' Well, if it s the same thing to you, I think 
I would rather not,' the young man replied* 
' You see, I mean to go in for painting rather 
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more seriously than I have done, and that will 
take up all my time. Couldn't you find some- 
body else ? ' 

'There is nobody else that I know of,' 
answered Lord Bye. ' Grinstead would never 
consent to stand, and we ought not to lose time 
in finding some one, now that that tallow- 
chandler has actually set to work. By the 
way, who is the man Hobday ? Do you know 
anything about him ? ' 

Egbert had not breathed a word upon the 

subject of his intimacy with his neighbours, 

both his own judgment and Staveley's advice 

being in favour of provisional silence. He did 

not answer his father's question now, but only 

repeated that he was disinclined to go in for a 

political career. The truth was that he feared 

to exasperate his friend the enemy beyond hoj e 

of reconciliation. 

' Nobody is asking you to go in for a poli- 
tical career,' returned Lord Eye, irritably. ' 1 
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am quite aware that you will never take the 
trouble to go in for any career, political, picto- 
rial, or other. I merely wish you to compose 
an address — anything will do — and] to make, 
perhaps, half a dozen speeches. Surely that is 
not too much to ask/ 

Egbert muttered an ambiguous reply, which 
liis father took to imply consent, and retired 
to consult the indispensable Staveley, who sur- 
prised him by expressing cordial approval of 
the scheme. 

' Nothing could have happened more oppor- 
tunely for you,' that sage counsellor opined. 
* You are sure to be returned, and Hobday 
won't be able to help thinking more highly of 
you for it. An M.P. is the one social dignitary 
whom he respects — so strange are the fetishes 
which men will set up for themselves I If you 
meet him you must be very polite, but distant ; 
and mind, you are not to meet Miss Hobday at 
all.' 
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' All very fine,' grumbled the young, man ; 
'but you don't consider my feelings. How 
long is this to go on, I should like to know ? 
And what do you suppose she is thinking of 
me all this time ? I'll tell you what, Staveley : . 
I've a great mind to throw stratagems over- 
board, and revert to plain sailing.' 

' Just as you like,' answered the other. 
' Only, in that case you will sail straight into 
a stone wall, and sink immediately. Come, 
Egbert, let me have a little time and opportu- 
nity. If I fail, you will be no worse off than 
you were at starting.' 

' I don't know about that,' said Egbert ; 
but he ended by bowing to a will somewhat 
stronger than his own, and in due course 
offered himself to the electors of Stillbourne in 
the Conservative interest. 

The promises of support which he received 
were numerous and hearty ; but he sometimes 
doubted whether his return was a matter of 
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such absolute certainty as his friends affirmed. 
Such a thing as a contested election had not 
been known m Stillbourne within the memory 
of man, and the voters were evidently not in- 
sensible to the luxury of possessing and giving 
effect to a political opinion for once in a way. 
The ballot afforded a protection to malcontents 
of which they had hitherto had no opportunity 
of availing themselves ; and there were a few 
malcontents — perhaps even a good many. Mr. 
Hobday's eloquence may have increased the 
number of these ; but the majority of them had 
a substantial grievance in the inactivity of trade 
consequent upon Lord Bye's frequent and pro- 
longed absences from home. On the other 
hand, Egbert had always been personally 
popular, and his demeanour at this juncture 
added to his popularity, affording as it did a 
striking contrast to that of his competitor. 

The rival candidates met once, and only 
once. Egbert was walking down the High 
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Street, accompanied by a band of his support- 
ers, when Mr. Hobday, similarly escorted, was 
seen approaching from the contrary direction. 
The younger man immediately stepped across 
the road, took off his hat, and held out his hand 
Avith a pleasant smile, saying, ' How do you do, 
Mr. Hobday ? ' But that uncompromising foe 
scowled, and refused to return the salute or 
acc^ept the hand offered to him. 

' I'm a plain man, Mr. Denne,' said he, ' and 
I don't want to have any humbug. You've 
chosen to fight me here. Very good ; fight it is. 
But I ain't going to shake hands over it, I can 
tell you ! ' 

' I thought it was rather you who had 
chosen to fight me, Mr. Hobday,' answered the 
young man sweetly ; * bat never mind that. I 
hope our political differences need not prevent 
us from being friends in private life.' 

' We're not friends in private fife ! ' shouted 
Mr. Hobday ; but Egbert, with another bow 
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and smUe, had already passed on, having palp- 
ably scored in the eyea of the spectators by his 
genial civility. 

Mr. Hobday wended his way up the street 
to an accompaniment of groans and hisses, and 
as he passed a corner a nasty, dirty little boy 
threw a handful of mud at him and ran away. 
The missile took effect upon Mr. Hobday's 
broad chest, bespattering his collar and face, 
and causing him to lose all control over his 
temper. It was while smarting under this 
insult that he betook himself to the * Flying 
Horse,' and delivered that speech, afterwards so 
widely commented upon, in which he boasted 
that he held Lord Eye in the hollow of his 
hand, and could crush him to powder at any 
moment, if he were provoked too far. * Yes, 
gentlemen, he may send his Honourable Dicks 
and Toms to smirk and smile at me, and his 
rapscallions to fling dirt at me ; but he'll find 
that I'm not the m:m to be cajoled or in- 
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timidated. Eye, indeed ! — I'll make him pull 
a wry face before IVe done with him ! ' 

These were brave words '; but they were not 
followed up by acts. If, as he had declared, 
Mr. Hobday had power to crush Lord Eye, he 
did not use that power; nor, when pressed 
by inquisitive persons, would he give any ex- 
planation of his threat. Perhaps he was a 
little ashamed of it ; for he was unusually quiet 
and depressed for some days afterwards. 
When he returned home in the evening, after 
haranguing and arguing all day, he did not 
meet with the sympathy which most men 
are accustomed to look for at such timesv 
Josephine, dispirited by Egbert's prolonged 
silence, and disgusted with a contest in which 
she could not wish for the success of either 
side, was becoming less and less amenable to 
discipline, and scandalised her father by the 
things that she said. One evening, to his amaze- 
ment, she announced that she had made up her 
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mind to be a Conservative ; and, in answer to 
the indignant queries put to her, explained 
that, although she knew next to nothing of the 
principles of political parties, she liked the 
Tories best because they were not Eadicals. 

' Thank you for the compliment,' growled 
out Mr. Hobday, who had already listened to 
several such speeches in good-humoured con- 
tempt, but whose patience was now fast ebbing 
away. * You're a dutifiil kind of daughter, I 
must say ; and you make a man's home a 
pleasant place for him.' 

' You lost a fine opportunity of getting rid 
of me, papa,' observed Josephine, smiling. 

' Give me another, and may be I won't let 
it slip,' returned her father. ' I told you be- 
fore that I'm not particular. Please yourself, 
and you'll please me. As for that young beg- 
gar Denne, I wonder you haven't pride enough 
to drop talking about him, now that he's 
dropped you.' 
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Then he went away into his study and re- 
pented a little of his coarseness — as, indeed, he 
did more frequently than was generally sup- 
posed by those who knew him. 

The next day, while he was glancing at 
the Tiewspaper after breakfast, Josephine in- 
vaded his solitude, dragging after her the mild 
Mr. Sampson, who looked dreadfully frightened 
and bewildered. 'Papa,' she said, 'I have 
been trying to hit upon some way of doing 
what you wish, since it seems that I am not to 
be allowed to do what / wish, and I think it 
would be a good plan for me to marry Mr. 
Sampson. You want to get rid of me, and 
Mr. Sampson, I am sure, will be willing to 
take me to the uttermost ends of the earth, 
provided that all expenses are paid. You 
asked me to offer you a son-in-law who was 
hard-working and didn't give himself airs. 
Mr. Sampson works hard, when he gets 
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the chance, and cannot be accused of giving 
liimself airs. In short ' 

' What is the meaning of this tomfoolery ? ' 
interrupted Mr. Hobday in a stentorian voice. 
' Sampson, sir, how dare you lend yourself to 
such disrespectful jokes ? Take care, sir — take 
care ! I can make allowances for silly school- 
girls ; but hang me if I'll put up with any of 
your impudence ! ' 

'Indeed, sir, I know nothing about it,' 
cried the unhappy man in an agony of alarm. 
'It was Miss Hobday who brought me in 
here — very much against my will — and I 
hadn't an idea of what she was going to say. 
I — I wouldn't marry her for the world, I do 
assure you, sir.' 

' Of course, if Mr. Sampson deserts me I 
can say no more,' remarked Josephine ; ' but 
it is a pity ; because I really can't think of any 
one else who would do. The coachman, un- 
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fortunately, is married already; and John, 
the gardener ' 

*Get out!' shouted Mr. Hobday, taking two 
steps towards his secretary, who got out with 
the utmost precipitation. 'As for you, miss,' 
he continued, turning to his daughter, ' you 
had better go up to your room and stay there 
till you can behave yourself. I never heard of 
such unladylike conduct ! ' 

^ But I always thought you didn't wish me 
to be a lady, papa,' answered Josephine, with 
an air of innocent surprise. ' How difficult it 
is to give satisfaction ! ' 

This absurd incident discomposed ,Mr. 
Hobday greatly. It was not agreeable to him 
to be turned into ridicule in the presence of his 
underlings; but that vexed him less than the 
conviction, forced upon him by repeated ex- 
periences, that his daughter was not in the 
least afraid of him. He did not know how to 
manage people who were not afraid of him ; 
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he began to doubt whether he knew how to 
manage women at all. With men, how^ever, 
he flattered himself that he did know how to 
deal, and there was one man in particular with 
whom he was resolved that his dealings should 
be short, sharp, and decisive. Possibly it was 
in some degree with a view to recovering his 
shaken self-confidence that he made up his 
mind to seek at once an interview with Lord 
Eye which he had long been meditating. 

Making his way across the fields by a short 
cut, he reached Eye Court early enough to find 
its owner still at breakfast, and was admitted 
into the dining-room where Lord Eye was 
munching dry toast, and sighing over the 
morning's batch of correspondence. Lord Eye 
was a tall, spare old gentleman, with a Eoman 
nose, a clean-shaved and rather long upper lip, 
and iron-grey whiskers which met beneath his 
chin. His forehead showed those three hori- 
zontal furrows which are the trace not so much 
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of years as of worry. His eyes, of a greenish- 
brown colour, were deeply sunk under over- 
hanging brows. Probably he was very much 
astonished at seeing his visitor, but he did not 
look so. He rose, bowed with grave courtesy, 
and pointed to a chair. 

' Good morning, Mr. Hobday,' he said. 
' Please sit down.' 

Mr. Hobday hesitated a little before avail- 
ing himself of this invitation, but finally de- 
cided to do so. He put his hat down upon 
the table, and, resting his great coarse hands 
upon the top of his stick, stared at the old 
nobleman, not without a certain novel sense of 
embarrassment and compunction. Something 
in the atmosphere of the place — in the old- 
fashioned furniture, in the oak-panelled walls, 
in the gloom and stillness, and in the vast 
space, impressed him a little, in spite of all 
the practical common sense upon which he 
so prided himself Though not in general an 
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imaginative man, he seemed at that moment to 
realise in himself the embodiment of modern 
wealth and democracy, and in Lord Eye that 
survival of ancient feudalism which these are 
destined inevitably to sweep away, and he 
could not help thinking it almost a pity that so 
much grace and dignity should have to dis- 
appear from the world. However, he had not 
come there to indulge in sentiment, and the 
sound of his own rasping voice sufficed to 
harden him once more. 

' Lord Rye,' he began, ' I've got to say some 
things to you which you won't like, but we can 
do business in a friendly way if you choose ; 
only I shall speak plainly, because we'd best 
understand each other.' • 

Lord Eye bowed again, and looked im 
passive. 

'I dare say you're aware,' continued Mr 
Hobday, * that your cousin, the old lord, was 
kind to me when I was a boy.' 
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' I had not heard of it/ Lord Rye an- 
swered. 

^Well, so it was. He didn't do anything 
very out-of-the-way for me, but he did some- 
thing, and I've borne it in mind. I'm not a 
man who leaves his debts unpaid.' 

* I am sure,' said Lord Eye, with laborious 
politeness, *that my relative would have con- 
sidered any little assistance that he may have 
been able to render you amply repaid by the — 
er — successful use which you have made of 
your opportunities.' 

'I don't know why he should,' rejoined Mr. 
Hobday, bluntly. * My getting on in life hasn't 
'done him any good. I say, I'm under an obli- 
gation to the family, and I'm anxious to 
discharge it. Such as it is, you know : we 
mustn't overvalue things.' He raised his voice a 
little, so as to dominate thai of his interlocutor, 
who was beginning to say something. ' You're 
feeling pretty sore with me for trying to get 
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this borough out of your hands. Very natural 
that you should ; but there's no help for it. I 
mean to be member for Stillbourne — always 
said I would ; and I'm a man of my word. 
It's a whim, which I'm ready to pay a hand- 
some price for. Now I'll tell you what I'll do 
with you, Lord Eye. You shall withdraw all 
opposition to me in this election, and I'll hand 
you over Lord Grinstead's acceptances, to the 
value of 20,000/. odd, to do what you like with. 
I believe I've bought every scrap of paper 
that he has out, and I've got the lot in my 
breast-pocket at this moment.' 

The offer was not very delicately made ; 
but it might have tempted some men. Lord 
Eye, who knew that he could not raise 
20,000/., who had already sold the only 
portion of his estates that he was entitled to 
dispose of, and who would have submitted to 
almost any personal privation rather than that 
his eldest son should incur what he considered 
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the eternal disgrace of passing through the 
Bankruptcy Court, felt little emotion except 
wonder and contempt. He remained silent 
for a minute or two, casting about him for 
adequate words, and it was with no intention 
of being insulting, but in perfect good faith, 
and even with a touch of pity, that he said 
at last — 

' I don't know whether I can make you 
understand, Mr. Hobday, that your proposition 
is one which no man of honour could possibly 
entertain. Perhaps you have not reaHsed that 
you are asking me to do nothing less than to sell 
you a seat in Parliament, at the expense of the 
party to which I have the honour to belong. 
I am not very well acquainted with the com- 
mercial code of morality, but I assure you that 
these things are not done among gentlemen.' 

» 

Mr. Hobday was not put out of counte- 
nance. ' Oh, come ! ' he said ; ' I've read a little 
history, though I don't set up to be an educated 
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man, and I think Fve heard of seats in Parlia- 
ment and votes in Parliament being sold before 
now. Don't let us have any humbug about it. 
You're not bound to find a member for the 
borough. Let the Tories send down another 
man, and I'll beat him easily enough, provided 
you don't oppose me. The plain English of 
it is that you've got to choose between doing 
as I ask you and something very like ruin. 
And mind you, this isn't an offer that I'd make 
to everybody ; for I'm by no means sure that 
I can't win in spite of you.' 

* Then, my good sir, pray do your best — 
and your worst,' said Lord Eye, getting up. ' I 
am only sorry that you should have thought fit 
to come here upon such an errand.' 

He paused, evidently expecting this to be 
taken as a dismissal by his unwelcome guest, 
who, however, did not stir. Mr. Hobday, not- 
withstanding the equivocal bargain to which he 
was ready to be a party, was an honest man. 
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according to his lights, and respected honesty 
in others. If he had been able to believe hi 
Lord Eye's sincerity, he would not improbably 
have offered to tear up the terrible acceptances 
there and then ; for he was capable of a gene- 
rous action, and was so rich that he would 
hardly have missed the money that he had paid 
for them. But, upon reflection^ he found that 
he couldn't believe in Lord Rye. He assumed 
that aggressive manner which was never more 
conspicuous in him than when he suspected 
some one of trying to get on his blind side. In a 
loud voice, and without preface of any kind, he 
began to make accusations which were quite 
unintelligible to the subject of them. He 
begged to say that he was not a fool — he could 
see through a brick wall as well as most 
people — if Lord Eye imagined that he (Mr. 
Hobday) was going to hand over a shilling of 
his money to any member of the Denne family 
without having an equivalent for it, he was very 
VOL. I. u 
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much mistaken. And then, becoming more 
exphcit — * It won't do, my lord, and that's the 
long and the short of it, I told your son that 
I wouldn't support an ornamental idler: and 
what I've said I stick to. You must find some 
other way out of the difficulty.' 

' I may be very dull, Mr. Hobday,' said 
Lord Eye ; ' but I am afraid I must ask you to 
tell me what you kre talking about.' 

* Why, I'm talking about your son Egbert, 
who came to me a good while ago, wanting me 
to consent to a marriage between him and my 
daughter,' answered Mr. Hobday rather sulkily. 
' Am I to understand that you didn't know of 
this?' 

He turned his sharp, beady eyes incredu- 
lously upon Lord Eye, who, for his part, was 
feeling a Uttle incredulous also. 

' I can hardly suppose,' said the latter, ' that 
such a proposal can have been seriously made ; 
but in any case you acted very properly in 
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refusing to hear of it, Mr. Hobday. I trust that 
your daughter has not been caused much 
annoyance by this — ^this fooUshness.' 

' Well, I don't know about that,' Mr. Hob- 
day replied, with a short laugh. ' I believe she 
is rather put out about it. So was your son at 
first ; but he seems to have recovered. Perhaps 
you have put him on the scent of some other 
heiress.' 

' Your extreme discourtesy,' answered Lord 
Rye, coldly, * relieves me of any hesitation in 
telling you that if I had desired my son to 
marry an heiress, it would have been some one 
of his own rank in hfe. I should certainly 
never have permitted him to make such a match 
as the one that you mention.' 

' Well, this does beat everything ! ' Mr. 
Hobday exclaimed, in genuine amazement. 
* Staveley prepared me for something of the 
kind ; but I wouldn't beheve him. Here are 
you, about as hard-up as you can be, and here 

H 2 
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am I, a mau to whom your eldest son owes 
20,000/. — aud now you tell me that you 
wouldn't permit the youngest to marry my 
daughter, who'll have money enough one of 
these days to set the whole of you on your 
legs again ! Why, it's downright insanity, you 
know ! ' 

Lord Eye rather liked this. He had been 
within an ace of losing his temper the minute 
before, but now his equanimity was restored, 
and he answered, smiling for the first 'time since 
the beginning of the interview: 'I have no 
doubt, Mr. Hobday, that my ideas upon many 
subjects would strike you as insane. Your sur- 
prise at my preferring some shght pecuniary 
inconvenience to the sale of my conscience or a 
misalliance on the part of my son is probably 
not unnatural. To tell you the truth, I have as 
much difficulty in understanding your point of 
view as you have in understanding mine.' 

* You're getting upon too high a horse, ray 
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lord/ returned Mr. Hobday, somewhat nettled. 
* You can call 20,00OZ. a slight pecuniary incon- 
venience if you choose ; but, hang me, if you 
shall call my daughter names I ' 

* I am not aware of having being guilty of 
such a breach of good manners,' answered Lord 
Eye, still smiling. 

' You said " misalliance."* Now that's 
rubbish, you know. It was I, not you, who 
refused to sanction this match ; and though I 
don't value a lord above a chimney-sweep 
myself, I'm bound to say that I don't believe 
the most prejudiced aristocrat in the kingdom 
would deny that a girl with my daughter's 
means is entitled to look for a husband a little 
higher in rank than the Honourable Egbert.' 

Lord Eye regretted that he must hold 
an opposite opinion ; whereupon Mr. Hobday 
waxed wroth, and a somewhat animated dis- 
cussion followed, in the course of which both 
parties completely lost sight of the original 
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object of their interview. They were only 
recalled to a sense of the absurdity of this 
wrangle by the entrance of Egbert, whose 
astonishment at the sight of his father and the 
opposition candidate engaged in earnest conver- 
sation was equalled only by the embarrassment 
of the disputants. 

Mr. Hobday speedily decamped, only re- 
marking as he left the room, ' Well, my lord, 
I've made you a fair offer, and youVe refused. 
You'll have yourself to thank for the conse- 
quences.' 

' What in the world brought him here ? ' 
asked Egbert, as soon as the door had closed 
with a slam. 

No longer feeling bound to keep up appear- 
ances. Lord Eye sank into the nearest chair, 
and groaned. * That man will bring about my 
death ! ' he ejaculated. ' What he means by it 
I can't conceive, for I have not only never done 
him an injury, but he himself considers that he 
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is under some obligation to the family. How- 
ever, he has laid a mine to blow us all up, and 
I suppose he has gone away now to light the 
slow-match.' 

Egbert was then informed of the course 
pursued by Mr. Hobday in buying up Lord 
Grinstead's notes of hand, and of the conditions 
upon which he had declared himself ready to 
part with those valuable securities. ' Naturally,' 
concluded Lord Eye, * I sent him about his 
business as soon as he would go: but he 
T^^ouldn't go for some time. And, by the way, 
that reminds me that he made a curious asser- 
tion about you. He said you had actually pro- 
posed to his daughter.' 

'That was quite true,' answered Egbert; 
* and he might have added that he turned me 
out of his house for my presumption. I don't 
consider myself beaten yet, though ; and I 
think you'll admit, when you see Miss Hobday, 
that she is a prize worth striving after.' 
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* When I see her 1 Do you mean that you 
are enamoured of this tallow-chandler's daugh- 
ter, then ? ' asked Lord Eye in amazement. * I 
supposed that, if you had really offered mar- 
riage to her at all, it must have been her 
money ' 

' Certainly not,' interrupted Egbert. ' I 
don't care whether she has a million or a six- 
pence. If I marry her, it will be for her own 
sake, and for that alone.' 

Lord Rye's disgust was too deep for 
words. He could only mutter, * Well, well : 
I don't know what we are coming to, I'm 
sure ! ' 

* Grief,' answered his son laconically. ' At 
least, it appears so. I don't know whether you 
mean to pay up all this money for Grinstead ; 
bat if so, I suppose we shall be pretty well 
done for. It wasn't from any mercenary 
motive that I proposed to Miss Hobday ; but I 
should have thought you would have done all 
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you could to back me up, considering how 
often you have urged me to marry money;' 

' Not for all the wealth of the Eothschilds/ 
exclaimed Lord Eye, energetically, * would I 
aciknowledge that man as a connection of 
mine I No ! — I can submit to ruin, which 
seems likely to overtake me through no fault 
of my own ; but I will never consent to dis- 
grace. It is needless for me to threaten you, 
or to forbid this marriage, for, if you wait until 
you are earning an independent income, I am 
perfectly assured that it will not take place/ 

With that he rose and went out of the 
room, leaving Egbert to his reflections. 
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V. 



The young man's thoughts were not of the most 
cheerful kind. With his elbow resting on the 
table, and his right hand caressing his beard, 
he sat idly and half-unconsciously surveying 
the great dining-hall which visitors to Eye 
Court so much admired on show-days. The 
dark oak panelling, the carved chimney-piece, 
which reached from floor to ceiling, the inlaid 
cabinets, the broad sunbeams sloping through 
the muUioned windows and deepening the 
gloom of dark corners— all these things he 
noted with an artist's appreciation of light and 
shade, and with a regretful recollection of past 
years, when troubles had been less frequent, 
when his mother had been still aUve, when 
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firinstead had hot yet gone to the dogs, and 
when the old house had always been full of 
guests. It would have to he let now, he sup- 
posed. Time had been when the raising of 
20,000/. would have been almost a trifle to 
the Earls of Eye, who had formerly been 
territorial magnates of the first water; but 
those good old days were gone for ever. 
Having once begun to descend the hill, the 
family had rushed downwards, as families 
which follow that path generally do, with 
alarming rapidity, and the present head of the 
great House of Denne had nothing that was 
great left to him, except his name and the 
chivalrous, if somewhat exaggerated, venera- 
tion with which he regarded it. 

Egbert, who belonged to the latter half of 
the nineteenth century, did not altogether 
share this feeling ; yet he could not but admit 
that in marrying the daughter of a successful 
grocer he would b6 marrying beneath him. 
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This admission did not shake his resolve : his 
view of the case was the modem one — ^that a 
lady may be pennitted to lack ancestry so long 
as she possesses a handsome ' fortime. But his 
father, it seemed, was of another opinion ; and 
his father was very obstinate, as was also Mr. 
Hobday. For himself, he was conscious of 
being somewhat deficient in obstinacy. He 
had always taken life easily, giving way in 
most things, as he had done in this present 
matter of his entering Parliament, because it 
was not worth while to have a fuss; and 
although he did not waver in his allegiance ta 
Josephine, he did doubt a little whether cir- 
cumstances might not in the long-run prove 
too strong for him. It was all very well to 
talk about earning an independent income ; 
but in his heart of hearts he was inclined to 
agree with Lord Eye that, if he postponed his 
marriage to that epoch, he would never marry 
at all. Possibly old Staveley might be able to 
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suggest something in the way of encourage- 
ment. He took his hat presently, and strolled 
down the avenue in the autumn sunshine, 
thinking that it could at all events do no harm 
to consult the oracle. 

However, he was not destined to be con- 
soled by his ingenious friend that day ; for as 
the morning was a fine one for walking, and 
as he was in no great hurry, he went a Uttle 
out of his way in order to revisit the scene of 
his first meeting with Josephine, and when he 
reached the spot whom should he see, leaning 
over the boundary-fence in an attitude signi- 
ficant of listless dejection, but Josephine 
herself! He hastened to join her, and though 
her first .words were, ' I can't speak to you,' 
she was persuaded, without very much 
difficulty, to consent to a brief interview, upon 
the understanding that her lover was not to 
cross the frontier, which he had shown signs of 
attempting to do. 
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'.I may sit upon the fence, though, I sup- 
pose,' said Egbert, suiting the action to the 
word. 

* Very well,' answered Josephine, who had 
retreated a pace or two, 'but you must not 
come any further, and I can only stay a very 
few minutes. We ought not to meet at all.' 

' Why not, when we are engaged ? ' asked 
Egbert, reproachfully. 

She shook her head. 'We are not en- 
gaged ; how can we be, now that everybody is 
against it? I did not mind so much about 
papa, because there was no real reason for his 
objecting, and I thought perhaps he would 
give in if he saw that we were determined ; 
but he has just told me that Lord Eye would 
not hear of such a thing as our being married.' 

^ Well, what of that ? My father has even 
less right to object than yours.' 

' Oh, I don't think so. They both have a 
right to object, I suppose ; only I can't under- 
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stand papa's objections, and I do quite under 
stand Lord Rye's. It is much better that 
every one should keep to his or her own class, 
and I can't make myself your equal/ 

' No, because you are my superior in every 
way,' returned the young man quickly. 

'Ah, you don't really mean that; and if 
you did, your thinking it would not make it 
so. Just now you don't mind, because — be- 
cause ' 

' Because I love you.' 

'Well, because you are in love with me. 
But some day it would be different, and even 
now I don't think you would quite like telling 
your friends that you were going to marry a 
grocer's daughter.' 

There was a degree of truth in this as- 
sertion which Egbert was honest enough to 
leave uncontradicted. 'The only question of 
any importance,' he said, ' is whether we love 
each other sufficiently to be constant in spite 
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of drawbacks. If we do, no drawbacks can 
be worth considering. I am sure of myself; 
may I not be sure of you too ? * 

She did not answer ; so, after a minute, he 
repeated his question. * Won't you say that 
you love me as much as you did, Josephine?' 

* Oh, you know I ' exclaimed the girl, without 
looking at him. * How could I change ? It is 
only that I can't bear to think of your doing a 
thing which you might Uve to regret.* 

It was at this juncture that Egbert, who 
had hitherto been sitting sideways on the 
fence, with his legs loyally on his own side 
of the boundary, swung himself over and com- 
mitted a trespass on Mr. Hobday's property. 
The most inexperienced reader will hardly 
require to be told what followed this lawless 
act. Josephine protested; but her protests 
were not listened to, nor in truth were they 
very forcibly urged. The lovers parted, after 
exchanging promises of eternal fidelity, and one 
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of them, at all events, felt that m combating the 
misgivings of the other he had overcome his 
own. 

' You*ll let me see you again, won't you ? ' 
he asked beseechingly; but upon this point 
Josephine was firm. ' No,' she answered ; * I 
don't choose to deceive mj father, even if I 
can't obey him. Indeed, I shall tell him that 
we have met to-day ; and I think you ought to 
tell Lord Eye.' 

Egbert laughed. ' Oh, I don't think that is 
necessary,' said he. ' I don't consider myself 
bound to keep my father informed of all my 
proceedings, and I doubt whether he would 
thank me if I did. I must trust to chance, 
then, for my next sight of you, and I warn you 
that I shall assist chance if I can.' 

Josephine, without saying anything, made a 
slight gesture of dissent. She hardly expected 
that Egbert should understand her feeling, 
which was nevertheless a very natural one. It 

VOL. I. I 
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seemed to her that she was entitled to resist her 
father's will so far ^ to remain faithful to an 
absent lover ; but she was determined that there 
should be nothing clandestine about her re- 
bellion. She kept her word, and communi- 
cated the fact of her having encountered Egbert 
to Mr. Hobday, who showed less displeasure 
than might have been anticipated, merely 
saying, ' This must not occur again, mind.' 

Mr. Hobday's attention was engaged with 
matters which he considered more important 
than the philanderings of foolish boys and 
girls. The polling-day was drawing near, and, 
as it approached, it became more and more evi- 
dent that the chances of the Badical candidate 
were scarcely worth taking into account. He 
himself had no expectation of being returned. 
All that he hoped for was a minority of votes 
sufficiently large to give him some sort of 
standing at the next election, when the oppo- 
site side should be represented by some less 
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formidable person than a member of the 
Denne family. He knew something of Lord 
Eye's affairs, as well as those of Lord Grin- 
stead, and he foresaw that at no distant day 
the whole House of Denne would fall with 
a crash, and that Egbert would have to resign 
his seat. 

This cheerful anticipation enabled him to 

bear with fortitude the very unfriendly recep- 
tion accorded to him when, accompanied by 
two or three bold spirits who had avowed 
themselves on his side, he drove down to the 
' Hying Horse,' there to await the counting of 
the votes. He was made to wait a long time, 
the proceedings being an entire novelty to 
Stillboume, and the oflScials meeting with 
many difficulties in the performance of their 
duties. Mr. Hobday's supporters were dis- 
couraged and discouraging, and the landlord 
of the ' Flying Horse ' was exceedingly grumpy 
— as well he might be, seeing that, by espous- 
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take my word for that ! Now, you needn't 
think I'm disappointed. I mean to represent 
you before very long — not because it's any 
honour to represent such a pack of blockheads, 
but because I said I would. My compliments 
to the honest fellows who promised to vote 
for me, and then broke their promise. That's 
all I've got to say to you for the present. 
Good-night.' 

Mr. Hobday then retired, pursued by 
sounds which the local newspaper afterwards 
described as ironical cheering. He was more 
despondent than he was wiUing to allow, and 
as he drove home he wished he had never said 
that he meant to be member for StiUbourne. 
Having said so, he was of course bound to 
persevere ; but it did seem rather absurd that 
he should be put to so much trouble in order 
to be returned for a petty borough which 
would certainly be done away with when the 
next redistribution of seats took place, while 
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there were plenty of important constituencies 
which would doubtless elect him gladly. 

* These intelligent beggars won't have any- 
thing to say to me, you see/ he remarked, with 
a rather sour smile, to Staveley, whom he met 
a few days after the event. 

' TuVas voulu, Georges Dandin T answered 

« 

the other placidly. 

' Same to you, and many of 'em ! ' returned 
Mr. Hobday. * You must speak your own 
language if you want me to understand you. 
I suppose you are in high glee over my 
failure.' 

' As a Conservative, I naturally rejoice 
that my side has been victorious,' replied 
Staveley; 'but I feel that our triumph will 
be short. You are not a man whose name 
can be associated with failure, Mr Hobday. 
You are like Antseus, who gathered fresh 
strength from Mother Earth every time that 
he was overthrown. Soon you will be very 
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strong — if you go oa as you have been doing 
lately, for I think Lord Eye gave you a rather 
nasty fall the other day. My dear sir, what 
made you imagine that you could bribe a man 
like that ? ' 

' I didn't bribe him,' said Mr. Hobday 
sullenly. 'I made him a devilish handsome 
offer, and I shouldn't have thought he'd be 
such an aas as to go talking about it. How- 
ever, now that you know, you can judge for 
yourself whether I haven't got his lordship 
under my thumb, and whether I ain't as 
likely to prove as strong as old Antics, or 
whatever his name was. Those Dennes are in 
my power, and they shall feel it when I 
choose.' 

That was his consolation. He had the 
power. He did not care to use it just at once ; 
but it pleased him to think that he could do so, 
and that the enemy knew that he could. This 
attitude of menacing quiescence he maintained 
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during several weeks, while Stillbourne — ^the 
bustle of the election being over — sank back 
into its accustomed stagnation. Lord Rye had 
gone away, nominally to recruit his health at 

ft 

the seaside, but in reality to practise that 
economy which he had such difficulty in 
reconciling with the dignity of his station. 
Egbert also had left for London, intending to 
lay the foundation-stone of a permanent artis- 
tic renown. The inmates of Sheldon Park 
found life very tedious at this time ; and if it 
had not been for Staveley, who sometimes 
walked over to discuss the topics of the day 
"with him and Mr. Sampson, whom he bullied 
from morning to night, Mr. Hobday would 
have been brought to the verge of melancholy 
madness. And after all, to one of his tem- 
perament there was little pleasure to be derived 
from conversation with a friend who did not 
think it worth while to, and a subordinate who 
dared not, contradict him. He almost jumped 
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with joy when one afternoon a card was 
brought to him bearing the name of Viscount 
Grinstead, and it was with an exhilarating 
sense of coming strife that he hurried into the 
drawing-room to meet his visitor. 

He saw a good-humoured but rather dissi- 
pated-looking young man, who wore clothes 
of a sporting cut, and who, like his father^ 
possessed a fine Boman nose. It presently 
appeared, however, that there were no other 
points of resemblance between him and Lord 
Eye. Nothing, indeed, could have been in 
stronger contrast to the morgue of that old- 
fashioned nobleman than the easy and familiar 
address of his heir -apparent. 

' Well, Mr. Hobday,' Lord Grinstead said, 
after offering some preliminary observations 
about the weather and the hunting prospects, 
virhich were rather gruffly responded to, 'I 
thought the best thing I could do was to look 
you up, as I have a day or two to spare just 
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now. They tell me you hold a lot of my 
paper.' 

' Pretty well all of it, I believe,' answered 
Mr. Hobday, contemplating his victim with 
grim complacency. *At least, it comes to a 
trifle over 20,000/.' 

' Ah, you're speaking of the nominal value, 
of course. So you bought it all up ? — what a 
funny thing to do ! What could have tempted 
you to go m for such a doubtful spec. ? ' 

'Never you mind, young man,' answered 
Mr. Hobday, recognising at once that he was 
in the presence of a far more tractable repre- 
sentative of insolvency than Lord Eye. ' I had 
my reasons ; you may take your oath of that.' 

'Oh, I suppose so; 1 was only wondering 
what on earth they could be. I hear that you 
actually offered to hand over the whole of my 
acceptances, upon condition that they let you 
get in for Stillbourne.' 

' That is so,' replied Mr. Hobday, who was 
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now a little ashamed of the transaction which 
he had suggested, but who would have died 
rather than confess as much. *I made that 
offer ; and an uncommon liberal offer it was, / 
think/ 

* So do I,' agreed Lord Grinstead, cordially. 
* Only wish I had had the chance of accepting it. 
I really believe the old man would have accepted 

^it, if you had taken him the right way* With 
your knowledge of the world, Mr. Hobday, you 
must be aware that many people require to be 
let down easy.' 

* I don't, as a rule, trouble myself much 
about that kind of thing,' said Mr. Hobday, 
drily. 

'Ah, but you should, you know. You 
would find life so much pleasanter if you 
would consent to study people s peculiarities 
and smooth them down properly. I always go 
upon that system myself, and I can assure you 
that, when once you get into the way of it, it 
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is not a bit more trouble to be civil than to be 
rude/ 

* Oh, indeed ! ' said Mr. Hobday. ' Maybe 
you're right ; but I'm a plain man myself, and 
I like to put things in a plain way. I suppose 
you didn't come hero to give me a lesson in 
manners, did you? Perhaps you came to pay 
me/ 

* What — twenty thousand pounds ? Hardly. 
No, my dear Mr. Hobday, you can't get blood 
out of a stone, and I am sorry to say that my 
luck has not been as good of late as I should 
have liked it to be. Still, I have picked up a 
few crumbs, and what I wished to do was to 
try and arrange matters as comfortably as is 
I^ossible in the interest of all parties. In point 
of &ct, I am in hopes of persuading you to 
renew.' 

'I am not a money-lender,' answered Mr. 
Hobday, uncompromisingly. 

* Of course not. I quite understand what 
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you mean, and I am sure you would never 
think of exacting the outrageous tenns that 
these harpies insist upon. It is much more 
agreeable to me to owe money to a — a ' — ^Lord 
Grinstead was going to say ' a gentleman,' but 
the word somehow stuck in his throat, and he 
substituted 'an honest and upright man, like 
yourself, than to some rascally old Jew. Now, 
what should you say to five per cent. ? It's a 
deuce of a lot of money, but I think I can 
manage to raise it, and pay you back half 
yearly if I have anything like decent luck.' 

Mr. Hobday jingled the half-crowns which 
he always kept for that purpose in his trousers* 
pockets, and laughed. 'I shouldn't consider 
that a very profitable investment. Lord Grin- 
stead,' he said. * Sorry to disappoint you, but 
I can't come to terms. Fifty per cent, wouldn't 
tempt me.' 

' That seems a pity,' observed Lord Grin- 
stead. * No doubt you are the best judge of 
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your own course of action ; but what it is to be 
is a mystery to me, I confess. I have a few 
horses in training — not one of them worth his 
keep — ^and there are some odds and ends 
in my rooms in town : you will hardly see 
your money back out of that. Besides, I am 
afraid you. will not find yourself quite the sole 
creditor.' 

' It would be the same thing to me if there 
were a hundred thousand creditors,' said Mr. 
Hobday. 

' Well, there are not quite so many as that ; 
but supposing that you were the only one, you 
would still be a heavy loser if you sold me up. 
I don't understand what you are driving at 
You think, perhaps, that my father would pay 
my debts rather than have a public scandal, 
and that he is the kind of man to do it, even if 
it cost him his last farthing. I agree with you : 
he is all that. But unfortunately, it is doubtful 
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whether he could by any possibility pay. 
Between ourselves, he is pretty hard up.' 

* I am aware of it,' rephed Mr. Hobday. 

*0h, you are? I fancied you must be. 
Then I presume you wish to make some — 
some ' 

'Bargain,' said Mr. Hobday. * Don't be 
afraid of calling things by their names.' 

' And what is this bargain, if I may ask ? ' 

*Ah, that's another thing,' answered Mr. 
Hobday, who was now enjoying himself very 
much. * I didn't say I had any special proposal 
to make. Indeed, I think the first proposal 
ought to come from you. Come, let's hear your 
side of the case. What are you prepared to 
offer me in exchange for twenty thousand 
pounds' worth of your promises to pay ? ' 

Lord Grinstead smiled amiably. * Well,' he 
said, 'I've been thinking about it, and I am 
ready to offer you the only possession of any 
value that remains to me — myself. I have 
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Heard all about your charming (laughter and 
my brother Egbert, Mr. Hobday, and I quite 
understand your conduct with regard to that 
affair. Good fellow, Egbert ; — ^but not good 
enough. Only a younger son, and no pros- 
pects whatever. I think you were perfectly 
right in refusing him. But I need hardly 
point out to you that my position is very dif- 
ferent from his. I can make your daughter a 
viscountess at once, and a countess eventually ; 
I can take her into the best society, and all 
that sort of thing; and though I am rather 
short of cash just now, I shall have large 
estates one of these days. Therefore, I think 
I may say without vanity that I am well worth 
the price at which I put myself up.* 

' Oh,' said Mr. Hobday, * that's your offer, 
eh ? You'll consent to take my daughter and 
her fortune without, having so much as seen 
her ? ' 

Lord Grinstead nodded. 'My not having 
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been fortunate enough to see the young lady 
is a matter of no consequence,' he answered. 
*I don't want to marry at all. For many 
reasons, with which I need not trouble you, 
marriage will be a horrid bore to me ; but I 
would just as soon marry Miss Hobday as any- 
body else. Needs must, you know, when the 
devil drives.* 

* Lord Grinstead,' said Mr Hobday, ' the 
devil may drive you to his own home if he 
likes; but he won't drive you into mine. 
There are several ways in which you can leave 
this room. You can walk out of the door, 
you can be chucked out of the window, or you 
can climb up the chimney. Take your choice. 
Only don't be too long about it ; because I'm a 
powerful man for my years, and you don't look 
as if you could show much fight.' 

Thus a second member of the Denne family 
was ignominiously ejected from Sheldon Park, 
whose owner must now have felt that he had 
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sufficiently asserted his independence. Yet it 
was in no triumphant mood that Mr. Hobday 
set out, shortly afterwards, to call on his friend 
Staveley and to report what had occurred. The 
calm impudence of Lord Grinstead did not 
make him as indignant as he wished ta be. 
He tried to work himself up into a rage, and 
failed. After all, he had no right to resent an 
insult — ^if it ought to be considered as such — 
which he had brought upon himself, and which 
had been only the response to his own invita- 
tion. The sense of having the Dennes in his 
power was beginning to lose its charm for him. 
He did not really wish to ruin them, and 
indeed had no definite intention with regard to 
them at all. Perhaps it was in some measure to 
supply this want that he decided to pay a visit 
to his neighbour. Staveley might possibly help 
him by suggesting some line of conduct, and 
thus providing him with a reason for adopting 
its opposite. 

k2 
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' You see/ he explained, when he had been 
admitted into the comfortable library at the 
Grange, and had made his state of mind much 
clearer to his host than he imagined — ' you see, 
I haven't any particular grudge against these 
people. I don't know that I want to do 'em 
an injury— rather the other way, if anything. 
But what am I to do ? I hold these accept- 
ances ' 

' Which nothing in the world compelled 
you to purchase,* observed Staveley, parentheti- 
cally. 

' Eh ? — no ; I wasn't obliged to buy them 
certainly, but I had my reasons. When I first 
came down here I had some little rubs with 
Lord Eye's agent, and I saw that there'd be no 
peace and comfort for me if I allowed his lord- 
ship to ride over me roughshod. So I got 
those papers into my hands. I haven't made 
any use of 'em, though. I said to myself, "I 
owe this Denne family a good turn, and I'll pay 
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my debt ; but I'm a man of business, and I 
don't see that I'm to hand 'em over 20,000^. 
My debt ain't quite up to that figure." Well ; 
you know what I did. I went to Lord Eye 
and made overtures to him, which he chose to 
throw, back in my teeth. " Do your worst," 
says he. Lord Eye's an old fool, and if I took 
him at his word he'd be rightly served. But 

then, don't you see ' Here Mr. Hobday 

paused, and rubbed his large red ear violently. 

'I think I understand,' said Staveley. 
' You are not disposed to show much gene- 
rosity to the Dennes ' 

* Why the dickens should I ? ' interpolated 
Mr. Hobday. 

' I know of no reason why you should. 
But although you don't want to be generous, 
you would like to be just, and to discharge 
what you consider to be a debt; and you can't 
see any other way of doing that than to tear up 
Lord Grinstead's acceptances. Only, as 20,000/. 
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is more then they have any right to expect of 
you, you think you ought to exact some sort of 
equivalent for the balance.' 

Mr, Hobday nodded. 'That's about it. 
Now what should you do in my place ? ' 

* It is so difficult to say what one would 
do in a position which one would never have 
created for oneself. There is a way out of the 
dilemma which would at once suggest itself to 
me ; but then my ways are not your ways, 
and I doubt whether it's worth mentioning. 
However, since you ask me, I may say that 
what I should do would be to try and get 
Lord Rye's consent to a marriage between 
Egbert Denne and my daughter. If I couldn't 
get it — and most likely I shouldn't — ^I should 
do without it, and let the young people marry, 
giving them those troublesome bits of paper 
as a wedding-present. I should then feel that 
I had done my duty both to my daughter and 
to her husband's family, and I should have a 
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very good hope of an amicable termination of 
the whole business ; for, although Lord Eye 
may be prejudiced, he is kind-hearted, and I feel 
sure that Miss Josephine would very soon make 
a conquest of him/ 

' That's a first rate notion, I must say ! ' ex- 
claimed Mr. Hobday. ' I'm to begin by eating 
my words, and marrying my daughter to a 
man whom I said she shouldn't marry ; then 
I'm to pay a small fortune for the privilege ; 
and finally I'm to go to Lord Eye and beg him 
to forgive me. And perhaps he will forgive 
me, because he's so kind-hearted ! Eeally, Mr. 
Staveley, I should have thought you might 
have known me better than to offer me such 
advice as that ! ' 

' I was not offering you advice, you know,' 
answered Staveley, imperturbably. ' You asked 
me what I should do in your place, and I told 
you.' 

^ Now look here,' continued Mr. Hobday, 
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who was too angry to notice this disclaimer, 
' when I say a thing I mean it ; and I've said 

J 

over and over again that my daughter shan't 
marry Egbert Denne. If the whole lot of 'em 
came and begged me on their bended knees to 
consent, I wouldn't/ 

' I think I can promise you that they won't 
do that,' observed Staveley, smiling. ' Let us 
try to hit upon some other plan.' 

But Mr. Hobday was thoroughly out of 
temper, and declined to discuss the subject 
further. With a gruff ' Good-night to you ' he 
cut bis visit short, and left, muttering objurga- 
tions to himself as he groped his way down the 
dark carriage-drive. 

The carriage-drive was very dark, for it was 
now past sunset, and the twilight had deepened 
into night by the time that Mr. Hobday 
emerged upon the open country. He made for 
his own house by a series of short cuts which 
were known to him ; but having at the best of 
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times a poor instinct for locality, and being just 
now bewildered by the darkness, he soon lost his 
bearings, and found himself struggUng in a 
ploughed field from which no means of exit was 
discoverable. After searching in vain for a gate, 
he determined to climb over the fence and hedge 
which barred his progress, and set about this 
operation with the stiff movements natural to a 
man of his age. He had no great difficulty in 
reaching the summit of the fence ; but having 
done this, he perceived that he could only get to 
the other side of the hedge beyond by jumping. 
Now the one thing essential to the success of 
a leap in the dark is that it should be taken 
with boldness, and perhaps it was due to some 
access of timidity at the last moment that Mr. 
Hobday, instead of landing safely upon firm 
ground, caught his heel on the topmost rail, 
and plunged headlong into unknown depths. 

Then upon the silence of the night there 
arose a howl and a splash, followed by curses 
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loud and deep. But the unhee^Uag wind bore 
these away, and it was not until nearly two 
hours afterwards that a belated labourer, 
blundering homewards from the public-house, 
wias startled by the sound of moans and impre- 
cations, proceeding apparently from the bowels 
of the earth, as from some invisible Tophet. 
Investigation resulted in the discovery at the 
bottom of a ditch of Mr. Hobday, who said he 
had broken his leg and dislocated his shoulder, 
and who further promised a reward of twenty 
pounds to any person or persons who should 
carry him safely home. This offer was at once 
closed with by the delighted rustic, who sum- 
moned others to his assistance, and, having trans- 
ported Mr. Hobday to Sheldon Park on a hurdle, 
received a sum of money larger than he had 
ever held in his hands before. 

Josephine was greatly distressed at the 
sight of her father in such a plight ; but her 
anxiety was relieved when the doctor, who had 
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been summoned in all haste, pronounced his 
patients injuries to be confined to a sprained 
ankle and various abrasions. Mr. Hobday, 
who was rather disappointed at finding him- 
self less seriously hurt than he had supposed, 
told the doctor that he was a confounded chat- 
tering nincompoop — which seemed to show 
a reassuring jjresence of vitality. Josephine 
therefore returned pious thanks to Heaven for 
preservation from evil ; and it certainly never 
occurred to her to think what an agreeable 
change might have been wrought in her own 
destiny if Mr. Hobday, instead of only sprain- 
ing his ankle, had broken his neck. 
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VI. 

Although Mr. Hobday was denied the solace 
of a broken limb, the effects of his accident 
were destined to cause his daughter more dis- 
quietude than had at first seemed probable. 
A sexagenarian cannot he for two hours in a 
wet ditch on a chilly night with impunity. 
Indeed, it may be said that such a course of 
treatment would prove fatal to most sexa- 
genarians ; and if it did not make an end of 
Mr. Hobday, this was only due to his possession 
of an exceptionally tough constitution. What 
it did for him was to lay him on his back with 
a sharp attack of illness, which the doctor 
called a feverish cold, but looked rather 
grave over. There came a period of several 
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successive days during which the patient was 
constantly delirious, and when his life was 
undoubtedly in some danger — a period spent 
by Josephine almost without intermission in 
the sick-room, where her dexterity and pre- 
sence of mind won her golden opinions from 
the doctor. She had had no experience what- 
ever of illnesa ; but she happened to be one of 
those women to whom the art of nursing comes 
as naturally as that of flirtation does to others. 
From this crisis Mr. Hobday emerged 
feeble and a good deal bewildered. Never, 
from the half-forgotten days of his childish ail- 
ments until then, had he spent a day in bed, 
and as he lay there, his eyes wandering rest- 
lessly about the ceiling and the walls, he had 
some difficulty in understanding what it all 
meant. He tried to rise, and found that he 
couldn't. The sensation was a strange one ; it 
shook his belief in himself, which had always 
extended to his physical as well as his mental 
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qualities, and it affected him with a sensatioa 
of humility and helplessness which he could 
not get over. Perhaps he was not going to die 
— ^both the doctor and Josephine had assured him 
that he was not — but certainly he must be grow- 
ing old. Death could not be very far distant now, 
and might be dose at hand. He thought with a 
sigh of his long life of labour. He had heaped, 
up riches, and now how could he tell who 
would gather them? Not Egbert Denne, at 
all events : he was quite determined of that. 
He thought he would say a word or two to 
his daughter upon the subject ; so that, in case 
of anything happening suddenly, she might 
remember what his last wishes had been. But, 
after all, he omitted to take this precaution. 
He did not wish to vex Josephine, who had 
been so good, so patient, so quick to give him 
all that he had asked for during his illness, and 
to find out what he wanted without being asked. 
He stretched out his hand to feel for hers, as 
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she sat by the bedside, and, having found it, 
gave it a squeeze, not being very ready with 
affectionate words. 

It was the rector of the parish who inno- 
cently put an end to this softened mood of Mr. 
Hobday's. The rector was, as a matter of 
course, a Denne — no rector of Stillbourne had 
ever been anything else within living memory. 
The present Honourable and Reverend Ethebed 
had the handsome features and pleasant 
manners of his family, and was known and 
liked throughout the length and breadth of the 
county. His relations with his subversive 
parishioner had hitherto been of a formal and 
not over-friendly character ; but in a case of 
serious illness he felt that he ought not to 
shrink from discharging the duties imposed 
upon him by his office. Accordingly, he 
walked up to Sheldon Park one afternoon, with 
a pile of little books under his arm, and was 
shown into the bedroom of the sufferer. Mr. 
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Hobday made things pleasant for his visitor by 
saying at once that he couldn't abide parsons, 
and, on being good-humouredly asked his 
reasons for thus condemning a whole class, 
replied that parsons never came to him unless 
they wanted money. 

* Unfortunately, we often do want money,' 
said Mr. Denne ; ' but it is not for ourselves 
that we ask for it.' 

'I'm not so sure of that,' remarked Mr. 
Hobday. 

' At any rate,' said Mr. Denne, smiling, ' I 
have not come here to beg to-day.' And then, 
after such preliminary observations as the case 
appeared to call for, he opened his books and read 
a few passages to Mr. Hobday, who only inter- 
rupted him once to inquire quite irrelevantly : 
* What relation are you to our new M.P. ? ' 

' His uncle,' replied Mr. Denne, who knew 
the whole story of Egbert's love-aflfair, and who 
thought he saw his way to effecting what he 
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considered a highly desirable reconciliation! 
Therefore he added : * Egbert has been very 
sincerely grieved to hear of your illness, Mr. 
Hobday. I don't think a day has passed with- 
out his making inquiries as to how you were 
getting on.' 

* Oh, indeed ? ' returned Mr. Hobday. * You 
can go on reading now, if you like.' 

The rector complied with this request, 
and it was not until he had risen to take his 
leave that the sick man asked abruptly : ' Will 
you oblige me by delivering a message to your 
nephew ? ' 

* With the greatest pleasure,' answered Mr. 
Denne. 

' Well, then, say to him from me, " Don't 
you wish you may get it ? " That's all. Just 
you ask him. Don't he wish he may get it ? ' 
Mr. Hobday sank back upon his pillow, chuck- 
ling softly ; and then,, as his visitor looked 
puzzled, he' added explanatorily : * Your 
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nephew is very kind to be so anxious about 
me, and I don't doubt that he'd be pleased to 
attend my funeral, and show every respect for 
my memory ; but, you see, I couldn't think of 
giving him so much trouble. There'll be no 
funeral from this house yet awhile, my dear 
sir.' 

He went on chuckling to himself for some 
minutes after Mr. Denne had departed. These 
parsons !— didn't he know them ? Always up 
to some game or other ! If they couldn't do 
you out of your money by asking for it point- 
blank, they would be sure to have recourse to 
stratagem, and it was easy to understand that 
both the rector of the parish and that precious 
nephew of his would like very much to have 
the spending of a large fortune. From that 
day forth the conviction that Egbert Denne 
was a mere fortune-hunter took possession of 
Mr. Hobday s mind. He generally succeeded 
in believing anything that he wanted to beUeve, 
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and just now he was very anxious to think 
badly of the member for Stillbourne. Eemem- 
bering what Mr. Denne had said about his 
nephew's assiduous inquiries, he took occasion 
to ask Josephine suddenly whether Egbert was 
in the neighbourhood, and the vivid blush 
which accompanied her affirmative reply justi- 
fied the inference which Mr. Hobday imme- 
diately drew. 

'Ah,' said he, •you've been seeing him 
again/ 

* Only once or twice, papa,' answered 
Josephine, deprecatingly ; ' and only for a very 
few minutes each time. It was when you were 
so ill — and they told me he was at the door — 
and he wanted very much to see me. I 
thought it could do no harm just to speak a 
few words to him.' 

' Ah, well ! ' sighed Mr. Hobday, and turned 
his head away. 

L 2 
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She thought he was yielding ; but in truth 
he had no such intention. All that he felt was 
regret that the poor girl should have set her 
heart upon something that she could not have, 
and indignation against the disturber of her 
peace. He had really grown fond of his 
daughter by this time ; he would gladly have 
spared her pain ; he said to himself that he 
would let her marry the man if the man were 
not so utterly unworthy of her. Had Mr. 
Hobday been able to accomplish the feat, 
which none of us ever do accompKsh, of read- 
ing the secret workings of his own heart, he 
would, no doubt, have discovered that, his 
reasotis for objecting to this marriage began 
and ended with the fact that he had forbidden 
it ; but as he was even less given to self-exami- 
nation than the common run of mortals, it did 
not strike him for a moment that he was an 
obstinate old blockhead, and he made haste to 
get well in order that he might take fresh 
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measures to secure Josephine from future uu- 
happiness. 

Very likely strength of will may have 
helped to accelerate his recovery ; at all events, 
when once he was round the corner, he began 
to mend rapidly, and was soon able to go out 
for a short drive every day. After testing 
his strength in this manner for about a week, 
he ordered the carriage one afternoon, and, 
announcing in his curt, peremptory way that 
he would dispense with his daughter's com- 
pany, had himself driven to the cottage in Eye 
Park, where Egbert had once more taken up 
his residence. 

Mr. Hobday had only once before set foot 
on Lord Eye's territory, and this was his first 
introduction to the prettiest and most comfort- 
able little dwelling that a bachelor of retired 
tastes could wish for. Although the season was 
so far advanced, there were still a few flowers 
in the small garden, which was admirably kept ; 
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trees and a slope of rising ground surrounded 
the house on three sides, protecting its inmate 
from cold winds; but southward its windows 
looked upon a long, grassy shooting-drive, at 
the end of which could be discerned Still- 
bourne church-tower and a range of blue hills 
in the far distance. There was no entrance- 
hall, the front door opening upon a room to 
which it would be difficult to assign any specific 
name. It was a very pretty and cosy room, as 
even Mr. Hobday, who cared little for uphol- 
stery or decoration, was obliged to admit. 
Half a dozen paintings by old masters, a few 
brackets adorned with choice specimens of 
Japanese porcelain and enamel, a quaint brass 
lamp, hanging by one of those wrought-iron 
chains which are to be picked up in Venice, 
and nowhere else — these and other similar 
treasures failed to impress the new-comer, who 
only saw in them fresh evidences of the effem- 
inate frivolity of their owner ; but he mentally 
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appraised the value of the Turkey carpet on 
which he stood, as, with his coat-tails gathered 
up under his arms, he stationed himself in front 
of the fire ; he noticed that the luxurious arm- 
chairs were all of the latest designs ; and he 
said to himself: Either this fellow is making 
a pot of money by his pictures — which ain't 
likely — or else he is going the same road as his 
father and brother. I expect I can buy him.' 

Just as he reached this comforting conclu- 
sion a curtain was pushed aside, and Egbert, 
holding a palette and a sheaf of brushes in his 
left hand, and extending his right with a cor- 
dial smile, advanced, saying, ' I am very glad to 
see you out again, Mr. Hobday. The doctor 
tells me you have had a sharp bout of it, but 
it doesn't seem to have done you any barm, 
fortunately.' 

Mr. Hobday did not, this time, refuse to 
accept the hand of his late opponent. He 
growled out a few words of acknowledgment. 
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pictures of yours and give you your own price 
for 'em. Now then ! ' 

' You are too generous, Mr. Hobday,' 
answered Egbert, smiling. ' Under different 
circumstances, I should have been quite willing 
to go to Jericho and back, on consideration 
of my expenses being paid; but as it is, I 
feel that I could not accept anything from you 
— not even a commission. In fact, your reason 
for wishing to get me out of the neighbour- 
hood no longer exists. You may remember 
that, when we last talked about this matter, I 
told you that I meant to marry your daughter 
as soon as she came of age.' 

'I do remember that you had the impu- 
dence to make some such threat,' said Mr. 
Hobday, angrily. 

' Yes ; but I withdraw it now. I withdraw 
all claims upon Miss Hobday's hand.' 

' You're a cool customer, I must say ! ' Mr. 
Hobday ejaculated. * " Claims " indeed I ' 
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* Well, I don't exactly know what other 
word to use. What I mean is that the opposi- 
tion brought to bear upon me has been too 
strong, and that I now decline to marry your 
daughter/ 

' Decline ! ' called out Mr. Hobday, getting 
very red in the face — ' you decline to marry 
my daughter.'^ And who the devil, sir, ever 
asked you to marry her ? ' 

* Oh, nobody, of course. I only wish it to 
be distinctly understood that I refuse to do so.' 

If it was Egbert's design to exasperate his 
visitor, he succeeded to perfection. Mr. Hob- 
day could hardly speak for rage. ' It's all very 
fine for you to talk about declining and refus- 
ing ; but dash it all, you can't decUne ! When 
a man is turned out of his club he can't send 
in his resignation. When an officer is cash- 
iered, he can't resign his commission. You've 
been rejected, sir ; that's what has happened 
to you.' 
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' In a certain sense that is true/ returned 
Egbert, calmly; *but I was not thinking of 
your opposition, which was grounded upon 
nothing, and might fairly have been resisted. 
The opposition of my own people was quite 
another thing. You, who insist so much upon 
filial obedience, will easily understand how I 
am situated. What can I say when my father 
not only forbids me to marry Miss Hobday, 
but gives what I must admit is a very plausible 
reason for his prohibition? You and I may 
not think ipuch of differences of rank ; but 
there is no shutting our eyes to the fact that 
they exist.' 

*Say no more, sir!' cried Mr. Hobday, 
clutching his hat and making for the door — 
' say no more ! I see I was quite wrong in 
wishing to get you out of my daughters 
neighbourhood. If I wanted to cure her of 
any girlish affection that she may have formed 
for you, I don't see that I could do better than 
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encourage you to come as often as possible to 
my house.' 

This was a system which would have suited 
Egbert very well, and ho was half inclined to 
say so ; but neither time nor opportunity for 
making a rejoinder was granted to him. As 
for Mr. Hobday, he was driven away, boiling 
over with indignation. When he reached 
home, and found Staveley sitting over the 
fire with Josephine, he could not restrain 
himself until the former should have taken 
his leave, but blurted out the news of Egbert's 
defection immediately. 

* So much for your honourable aristocrats ! 
I've just been with young Denne, and he tells 
me that, now he comes to think of it, he finds 
we're not nearly good enough for him. At 
one time he was inclined to condescend so far 
as to take a wife of the name of Hobday, even 
though her father had as good as kicked him 
downstairs; but now, if you please, he dis- 
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covers that his duty to his family would never 
allow him to stoop so low. Oh dear, no! — 
couldn't hear of such a thing at any price ! 
**I refuse to marry your daughter," says he. 
Ha, ha, ha! I think that's about as good a 
joke as ever I heard in my life. Well, 
Staveley, you don't seem , to be amused. I 
should have thought this would make you 
laugh.' 

Mr. Hobday addressed himself somewhat 
savagely to his friend, and, in truth, his own 
laughter was not of a very hilarious kind. 

' Oh no/ answered Staveley, quietly ; * I 
was quite prepared for it. I told you all 
along, you know, how it would be.' 

Mr Hobday grunted, and turned away. 
After all, it signified very little what impression 
might or might not have been produced upon 
Staveley. Josephine was standing with her 
elbow resting upon the mantelpiece, and her 
face averted. He drew nearer to her, and 
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said, with more gentleness: *Now, you see 
how it is. I wasn't so very far wrong when I 
told you that that fellow was worth nothing, 
was I?' And then, as she neither changed 
her position nor spoke, he went on; * After 
this, you will give up thinking about him, I 
should hope/ 

' I can't do that, papa,' answered Josephine 
in a low voice. 

'Why, my dear girl, what are you made 
of? Haven't you any pride? Don't you 
understand that he said he wouldn't have 
you? It was pretty cool impudence on his 
part, considering that you hadn't been offered 
to him, and weren't likely to be; but that's 
what he said.' 

Josephine was quiet for a moment, and 
then : ' Perhaps he didn't mean it,' she mur- 
mured. 

' Didn't mean it ! Then there's no meaning 
in words, that's all.' 
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But Josephine, who seemed very unwilling 
to be drawn into any discussion upon the 
subject, had already escaped from the room. 
Mr. Hobday, with a profound sigh, dropped 
into the chair which she had lately vacated, 
and sat staring at the glowing coals, while 
Staveley watched him from the other side of 
the fireplace. The silence which supervened 
was broken at last by the older man, who 
said roughly, *Well, what have you got to 
say? You're ready with some advice, as 
usual, I suppose.' 

'My advice is generally so unpalatable/ 
observed Staveley. ^Besides, I don't quite 
know about what you want to be advised.' 

'Yes, you do,' returned Mr. Hobday, 
shortly. 

Staveley laughed. 'I can form a guess, 
perhaps. My notion is that you have found 
out what your daughter is worth. You think 
she deserves some reward for having nursed 
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you so well through your illness, and you 
would like, if you could, to make her happy/ 

Mr. Hobday signified assent. 

' Hadn't you better give her what she 
wants, then ? * 

* Hang it all, man ! ' broke out Mr. Hobday, 
' how the devil am I to give her what she 
wants when the fellow himself draws back ? 
Not that I would give it her any way. I've 
told you times out of number that I'm a man 
of my word, and if I had meant to accept 
Denne for my son-in-law I should have done it 
four or five months ago. I'm sick of these 
Dennes ; I want to have done with them once 
and for all. Between you and me, I shan't ask 
them for a penny of that 20,000/. ; but if I 
-could bring them down on their knees before I 
tear up the papers, it 'd be a sort of relief to 
me. They've treated me uncommonly badly 
between 'em. You'll allow that, I hope.' 
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*I don't wonder at your thinking so,' 
Staveley replied. *You are quite determined, 
then, that this marriage shall never take 
place ? ' 

*Yes, yes, yes. Don't make me say that 
again ! ' 

^ And, at the same time,' continued Stave- 
ley, stroking his beard meditatively, ' you would 
like to convince Miss Hobday that you are 
really anxious to promote her happiness, 
H'm! — it might be worked, I think. Lord 
Eye will be coming down in a few days to 
spend Christmas : how would it be if you 
were to meet him and Egbert with an ulti- 
matum? If Egbert will agree to marry Miss 
Hobday you will at once bum Lord Grinstead's 
acceptances. If not, you reserve to yourself 
the power of practically ruining the whole 
family.' 

' What ? — offer them a bribe to do the very 
thing I don't want them to do ? ' cried Mr. 
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Hobday. *I don't think much of that 
plan/ 

* But I am going upon the assumption that 
they will refuse the bribe. I can answer 
without any hesitation for Lord Eye, and you 
appear to be equally sure of Egbert. Even if they 
accepted, you would have carried your point, 
and, when once they have refused, you can 
bum the papers or not, as you think fit. 
Either way, you will have discharged the 
obligation which you say you feel yourself 
under to the Dennes, and you wiD be able to 
tell your daughter that you have done all that 
any one could do to gratify her wishes/ 

* There's something in that,' said Mr. Hob- 
day. 'She couldn't go on caring for that 
cold-hearted beggar after he^d thrown her over 
finally. Should you think so ? ' 

It was evident that, for once, Mr. Hobday 
was thinking more about his daughter than him- 
self, and this changed point of view was not lost 
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upon his companion. ' It 'd give me an oppor- 
tunity to speak my mind pretty plainly, too,' he 
added, after a pause. 'Yes, Staveley, I think 
I'll do as you say/ 
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VIL 

In pursuance of a custom which he had taught 
himself to consider as a duty, Lord Eye arrived 
at the Court a few days after harvest was over- 
The entertainments given to numerous friends 
and neighbours, the dinner to the tenants, and 
the servants' ball which in more prosperous 
times had been wont to grace that season, had 
perforce been abandoned of late years, and it 
no longer gave the owner of Eye Court any 
pleasure to visit his reduced establishment ; but 
he had a vague idea that it was the proper 
thing to be there at this time, and he was a 
man who always liked to do the proper thing. 
Upon the present occasion he also brought 
down Lord Grinstead, whom he had persuaded, 
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not without some diflSiculty, to accompany him. 
In this, too, he was actuated by a desire to do 
what was fitting; for he had good reason to 
believe that this was the last year he would 
ever spend in the halls of his ancestors, and it 
seemed right that his heir should be present, so 
that they might 'fall together, like Saul and 
Jonathan. 

Lord Grinstead remarked confidentially to 
Egbert that he beUeved the governor quite en- 
joyed the prospect of finishing his territorial 
career in the workhouse ; and although this as- 
sertion was somewhat exaggerated, there was 
doubtless a grain of truth in it. Lord Eye felt 
that he was about to become a pauper through 
no fault of his own. It was his predecessor, 
not he, who had encumbered the estate ; it was 
not his extravagance, but that of his sons, which 
had involved him in further difficulties. He 
vras able, therefore, to show an undaunted face 
to adverse fortune, and to wrap himself in the 
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virtue which had not faltered for a single mo- 
ment in the presence of a 20fiOOL bribe. He 
had made inquiries, and had found that it would 
be possible to borrow the money required to 
pay Mr. Hobday ; having done which, he pro- 
posed to withdraw, not indeed to the work- 
house, but to some cheap Continental retreat, 
there to end his days in honourable poverty, 
while the property recovered itself for the 
benefit of the author of all this trouble. It 
had not been given to Lord Eye to fall after 
what is commonly considered an heroic fashion ; 
but he was conscious that his attitude, at least, 
did not lack heroism. 

It was in this exalted mood that the Machia- 
vellian Staveley, who one Saturday rode over 
to Eye Court, found his old neighbour. ' Well, 
Staveley,' Lord Eye began, * have you come to 
condole with me or to scold me ? I find that 
most people do one or the other nowadays.' 

*I don't intend to do either,' answered 
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Staveley. ^ I came firstly for the pleasure of 
seeing you, and secondly to try and arrange an 
amicable meeting between you and our good 
friend at Sheldon Park.' 

' The man Hobday, do you mean ? ' asked 
Lord Eye, with an air of decided disgust, t He 
may be your good friend, Staveley, but really 
I cannot admit that he is mine. Why do you 
wish me to meet him ? I have done so once, 
and I don't feel disposed to repeat the experi- 
ence/ 

* Nevertheless, I am going, with your per- 
mission, to bring him here to-morrow after- 
noon. I don't expect you to hke either the 
man or his manners ; but considering that it is 
in his power to — to ' 

' To ruin me,' put in Lord Eye. ' There is 
no occasion to mince matters, and I don't wish 
to make any secret of the fact.' 

VWell, considering that he has that power, 
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I think you would do well to listen to what he 
has to say.' 

' Ah ! Another flattering proposition ? ' said 
Lord Eye, with contemptuous indifference. ' I 
suppose you know that he calmly requested me 
to sell the borough to him. What does he 
ask for now ? Something equally practical, no. 
doubt.' 

' I must let him speak for himself,' answered 
Staveley ; ' but I believe I may say that he is 
prepared to go considerable lengths — very con- 
siderable lengths — to bring about a marriage 
between Egbert and his daughter, who, by the 
way, is a remarkably pretty, amiable, and lady- 
like young woman.' 

Lord Eye laughed. 'I thought so,' said 
he ; ' I imagined that would be it. He may 
spare himself the trouble of coming here.' 

*And yet,' remarked Staveley, 'it is not 
such a very uncommon thing in these days for 
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young men of good family to marry the daugh- 
ters of rich 'parvenus! 

* I am quite aware of that/ replied Lord 
Eye ; * but I happen to belong to the old school. 
If my neighbours choose to ally themselves 
with the mob; I am sony for it and sorry for 
them; but I do not feel myself in any way 
called upon to follow their example. Bring 
your Hobday to see me, if you choose * 

* Thank you ; I will.' 

* Only I warn you beforehand that it will 
be a mere waste of time. I can't conceive any 
possible circumstances under which I should 
consent either to strike a bargain with such a 
man or to accept anything that might seem to 
bear the faintest resemblance to a favour at his 
hands. Beggars on horseback are not a class 
of people with whom I care to deal. But by 
all means bring him. I won't say that I shall 
be glad to see him ; but I am glad to oblige an 
old friend — ^and all the more so as I am not 
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likely to have many opportunities of obliging 
my friends in the future.' 

' Very well ; then you may expect us about 
four o'clock to-morrow afternoon,' said Staveley, 
cheerfully. And therewith the subject was 
dropped. 

It may be doubted whether the spirit of 
peace and good-will was as universal among 
the congregation which met in Stillbourne 
Church that Sunday morning as it ought to 
have been. Lord Eye and his two sons were, 
in their places, as were Mr. and Miss Hobday ; 
and the efforts which each family made to 
appeal' unconscious of the other caused some 
amusement to Mr. Staveley, who was watching 
them narrowly from the background. He saw 
that Egbert and Josephine contrived to exchange 
several stolen glances, and he also saw that 
the latter was at last detected in the act by her 
father ; after which she got behind her prayer- 
book, and raised her eyes no more until the 
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conclusion of the service. He had to man- 
oeuvre a little in order to prevent an awkward 
encounter in the porch, where Lord Eye re- 
mained some time conversing afiably with his 
neighbours; but he managed to hold Mr. 
Hobday back until the Eye Court party had 
driven away, and then went himself to Sheldon 
Park, where he had been invited to luncheon. 

That repast did not prove a cheerful one. 
Mr. Sampson had gone away for a holiday, and 
the master of the house, being thus deprived 
of his safety-valve, had nothing to do but to 
growl at the butler and send insulting messages 
to the cook. During the intervals he employed 
himself in staring gloomily across the table at 
his daughter, who, for her part, was obviously 
nervous and ill at ease. It was a relief to 
everybody when the hour came at which it had 
been agreed that Staveley and his host were to 
set out for Eye Court. 

' Now, mind,' said the latter as they walked 
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across the park, ' I leave it to you to state my 
terms, and I want it to be clearly understood 
that it's only out of deference to your wishes 
that I offer those terms at all* My intention 
of biurning Lord Grinstead s acceptances as 
soon as ever I get home is a matter betwixt you 
and me, and it ain't to be hinted at. They've 
deserved a fright, and a fright they shall have.' 
He added, rather pathetically, 'When all's 
said and done, I shan't be able to give my girl 
what she wants ; but there ! — she can't say but 
what I've done the fair thing by her, anyhow.' 

His spirits rose at the prospect of a final 
brush with the enemy, in which he could 
hardly fail to get the best of it, and it was 
with his accustomed air of complacent aggres- 
siveness that he entered the library, where Lord 
Eye, Lord Grinstead, and Egbert were waiting 
to receive him. 

The necessary greetings were not marked 
by any excess of cordiality on either side. 
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When they had been exchanged there was a 
short pause, after w^hich Lord Eye and Mn 
Hobday started simultaneously. 

*At the request of my old friend Mr. 
Staveley ' said the one. 

' Staveley here has persuaded me ' 

began the other. 

The mediator referred to hastened to 
interrupt them both. Nothing could be more 
agreeable to him personally, he declared, than 
the token of confidence and regard thus con- 
ferred upon him by his two nearest neighbours s 
unless, indeed, it might be the hope of effecting 
a reconciliation between them. He could not 
but think that, with a little concession and 
forbearance on both sides, an arrangement 
might be made which would conduce to the 
happiness of all concerned. He would not 
enter into any detailed account of the circum- 
stances which had led to their meeting. These 
were known to them all, and were, of course. 
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of a more or less distressing kind. He should 
allude to them no further than was absolutely 
necessary in order to make himself intelligible. 
Briefly stated, the case stood thus. A marriage 
had at one time been contemplated which to 
him, he would confess, had seemed in every 
way desirable. For various reasons, however, 
the parents of the young people had thought 
otherwise ; and then what had occurred? Why, 
that one of them, actuated no doubt by a high 
sense of duty, had formally withdrawn his pre- 
tensions. This course had beon deeply re- 
sented — and he would add very naturally 
resented — by the young lady's father, whose 
views had undergone some change of late, and 
who had felt so unexpected a rebuff most 
painfully. 

Mr. Hobday here ejaculated ' Fiddlededee I ' 
but the speaker went on without noticing the 
interruption. 

' I have now, on behalf of my friend Mr 
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Hobday, to lay before you an offer upon which 
I shall abstain from making any comment of 
my own. I feel sure that you will all agree 
with me in thinking that such an offer speaks 
for itself. I hold in my hand certain papers 
which Lord Grinstead will recognise, and, with- 
out referring more particularly to their nature, I 
may say that I am authorised to bum them in 
your presence, upon one condition, and one 
only. I think you will be surprised, Egbert, 
when I tell you that that condition is simply 
that you shall once more come forward as a 
suitor for Miss Hobday's hand.' 

The only person who appeared to be 
profoundly moved by the orator's climax was 
Lord Grinstead. Mr. Hobday seemed some- 
what dissatisfied, and Egbert's efforts to look 
astounded were not crowned with complete 
success. He did not speak, and it was his 
father who replied on behalf of the fanaily. 
Lord Eye was evidently enjoying the situation. 
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A calm smile illumined his features, while he 
slowly rubbed his hands one over the other. 
Finis Polonice ! the great family of Denne was 
about to sink before the rising star of Demo- 
cracy ; but it would remain true to itself and 
to its traditions, and even in its fall would 
give one more striking proof that it preferred 
ruin to dishonour. 

'I have but a few words to say,' he 
announced blandly. 'Mr. Hobday doubtless 
means well ; but he does not quite comprehend 
— nor ought we to expect that he should 
comprehend — ^the motives which compel us to 
meet his advances with a — shall I say a nan 
possumus ? The case is not one which admits 
of argument. I have only to add that any 
pecuniary claims made either against me or my 
eldest son will be satisfied in full. Of that our 
creditors may rest assured.' 

'As you please, my lord,' answered Mr. 
Hobday, with alacrity. ' You've had your choice, 
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and you've chosen. Hope you'll never repent 
of it. Now, Staveley, if you'll be so good as 
hand me back those papers, I won't take up 
his lordship's valuable time any longer.' 

* One moment I ' struck in Egbert, holding 
up his hand. ' This offer, as I understand it, 
was made to me, not to my father, and I must 
claim the right to be heard. If I had only 
had my own interests to consult, I should 
perhaps not have been justified in accepting 
Mr. Hobday's generous proposal ; but for the 
sake of my family, I feel that I ought not to 
hesitate. I must save them in spite of them- 
selves. Mr. Hobday, I consent to marry your 
daughter.' 

Hardly were the words spoken when the 
docunients of which so much had been made 
were already in the flames, and almost before 
Mr. Hobday had time to realise what had 
happened his hand was being shaken and he 
was being warmly felicitated by Staveley. He 
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perceived that he had been tricked ; but he 
had the readiness to accept the situation created 
for him, and to make the best of it. It may 
be that, at the bottom of his heart, he did not 
altogether disUke it. 

*I am a man of my word,' he observed, 
' and when I say Til do a thing, I pretty gener- 
ally manage to carry it through. Young man, 
I congratulate you on your luck and on your 
common sense. As for you, my lord ' 

* As for me,' interrupted Lord Eye, in great 
perturbation, 'you will please to understand 
that this — this unheard-of proceeding is in no 
sense whatever sanctioned by me. The posi- 
tion is unaltered ; the debt remains, although 
the evidences of it have been so rashly 
destroyed. I withhold my consent unequi- 
vocally.' 

' Ah ; but you see, you ain't going to be 
asked for your consent,' returned Mr. Hobday, 
with a chuckle. ' If you withhpld it, I dare say 
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we shall make shift to get on without it ; but 
you might as well give in and look pleasant, in 
my opinion. I do assure you, my lord, that 
it's no sort of use trying to oppose me when 
once IVe made up my mind to a thing.' 

And in the end Lord Eye did give in; 
though it cannot be said that he looked exactly 
pleasant over it. Up to the present day Mr. 
Hobday and he have remained at variance, and 
a good deal of diplomacy is called into play by 
their relatives in order to keep them as much 
as possible apart. On the other hand, Jose- 
phine has had no difficulty in winning the 
hearts of all the members of her husband's 
family, that of its chief included. 

The young couple are very popular, very 
prosperous, and, to all appearance, supremely 
contented. Their tastes agree, and if.it were 
not for his Parliamentary duties, which he 
sometimes finds a little irksome, and of which 
he proposes to free himself at the earliest 
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opportunity, Egbert would not have a single 
subject of complaint in life. 

Whether, at the next general election, Mr. 
Hobday will again come forward as a candi- 
date for the representation of Stillbourne is an 
open question. The subject has been judi- 
ciously kept in the background ; and as, in the 
meantime, Mr. Hobday has entered Parliament 
as one of the members for a large manufac- 
turing borough, it is possible that in this 
instance he may silently go back from his 
word. He maintains that he has never done 
so in any other instance, and we may be sure 
that his daughter and his son-in-law are careful 
not to contradict him. 
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LA BELLA SORRENTINA 

I. 

The district that forms the southern horil of 
the Bay of Naples, with its orange groves and 
vineyards, its aloes, olives, and palms, its rocky 
hills, its white, glittering towns, its deep-blue 
sea, its bare-legged fishermen and graceful, 
dark-eyed girls, has always been the very 
Paradise of tourists. The faint, heavy scent of 
the orange blossoms is wafted to you, as you 
sit in your balcony above the sea, on warm, 
moonlight nights; the tinkling of a guitar is 
heard from the distance, where somebody is 
singing ' Santa Lucia ' or ' La Bella Sorrentina ' 
before the door of one of the hotels ; a long 
line of smoke is blown from Vesuvius towards 
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the horizon ; the lights of Naples wink and 
glitter on the other side of the bay ; and 
presently (if you are inclined to pay for it) a 
little company of young men and maidens will 
come and dance the Tarantella for you, till you 
are weary of watching so much activity in such 
a slumberous atmosphere. 

There is no disappointment about this part 
of Italy. Pictures, poetry, books of travel — all 
that one has heard, seen, or read of this 
country — cannot have exaggerated its loveli- 
ness or idealised its perfection. The sky and 
sea are as blue and deep, the mountains as 
softly purple, and the vegetation as luxuriant 
as the most fervid imagination can have 
pictured them ; the people are laughing, danc- 
ing, singing, and chattering from morning till 
night ; even when they work they seem to be 
only playing at toil, dragging up their nets, or 
tending their vines, as if only to make a pretty 
foreground to a picture. Life at Sorrento and 
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Castellamare is, to quote the opinion of an 
enthusiastic French lady, as beautiful as a 
perpetual scene at the Opera, and even more 
agreeable, as being free from the inconvenience 
of gas. 

Tourists generally are apt to fall in, in some 
sort, with this way of thinking. Everything in 
this charming, perfumed, sensuous land is so 
full of pleasure, so fairy-like and unreal, that 
it is difficult to believe that the cares and 
troubles of the world can have any place there, 
or that the inhabitants can have anything to 
do but to look picturesque and dance and sing 
from the cradle to the grave. 

Nevertheless, the Piano di Sorrento is a 
country in which people love, hate, weep, 
struggle, pinch, and suffer in the same way as 
mortals do in other parts of this planet. Here 
is the history of a man and a woman, born and 
bred in Sorrento, to both of whom want and 
suffering were familiar in their earlier years; 
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while one of them, at least, experienced more 
of the latter sensation than most people would 
hold to be the fair share of a lifetime. 

The name of Annunziata Vannini, the famous 

« 

prima donna, has become well known to the 
world ; while that of Luigi Eatta will convey 
no idea to the mind of the reader, and would 
probably, indeed, never have been heard ten 
miles from his native village of Sorrento but 
for a circumstance which shall in due course 
be related. But everybody has seen and heard 
the Vannini ; and even those who cannot 
claim to be considered as other than nobodies 
— that is to say, people who look upon a 
guinea and a half as too long a price to pay for 
an evening's amusement — must have become 
familiar with her features jfrom her photographs 
in the shop windows, where she has figured in 
a hundred diffierent costumes and attitudes 
any time during the last fifteen years. Yet a 
very small proportion of the admiring and 
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appreciative throngs who have applauded her 
to the echo, while bouquets, laurel wreaths, and 
even diamond bracelets upon occasion have 
been showered down upon her as she stood 
smiling and curtseying upon the stages of 
Covent Garden, St. Petersburg, and Paris, is 
aware that, not so very long ago, she was a 
barefooted orphan girl, helping her aunt, old 
Marta Vannini, at the wash-tub, seldom tasting 
meat, sometimes getting cuffed for carelessness, 
and not unfrequently going hungry to bed. 

In those old days, from which she has 
become so widely and utterly removed, An- 
nunziata Vannini was a beautiful, laughing, 
happy, and good-natured girl, whom every- 
body was fond of, and whom some (notably 
Luigi Eatta) loved so much that they would 
fain have taken her, all poor and dowerless as 
she was, to gladden their homes permanently 
with her bright presence. Nowadays her 
beauty has lost something of its freshness, 
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as is but natural after fifteen years of constant 
labour and excitement and contact with the 
world ; her laughter is perhaps neither so 
frequent nor so hearty as it used to be; and 
it is proverbial that wealth does not of neces- 
sity confer happiness on its possessor. Good- 
natured the Vannini has always been, and 
always will be, one may suppose, till the end 
of the chapter. 

The peasants of Sorrento gave her the 
sobriquet of La Bella Sorrentina, after the 
well-known song that bears that title — whether 
from her remarkable beauty or from the fact 
that Luigi, who played the guitar a little, was 
fond of troUing out the air at her garden gate, 
I do not know. The name was, at all events, 
a sufficiently appropriate one. 

Lovers, as has been said, were not wanting 
to her ; but at the age of eighteen she had as 
yet declined to have anything to say to any of 
them — even to Luigi Eatta, whom perhaps she 
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liked the best of all, and who had been 
constant to her ever since the time when, as 
children of ten and eight years old respectively, 
they had broken a small coin together, each 
promising to keep a half in sign of eternal 
fidelity. 

Luigi, like herself, was, at the time our story 
opens, an orphan. His father had died about 
two years before, leaving him a small sum of 
money carefully locked up in a cash-box, a 
share in a good-sized fishing-boat, a couple of 
nets, and a Httle cottage just outside Sorrento. 
With this property Luigi, though not precisely 
well-to do, felt himself in a position to support 
a wife ; nor need he have sought long or far 
to find a wiUing partner, for he was steady, 
handsome, hard-working, and as strong as an 
ox. But there was only one girl in the world 
that Luigi felt any inchnation for; and she, 
when one spoke to her of love,, would only 
laugh ; and if one mentioned marriage, was apt 
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to retire into the house and slam the door in 
one's face. It was provoking: but Luigi was 
of a long-suffering and persevering nature ; he 
doubted not but that, in the end, his hopes 
would be fulfilled, and in the meantime pos- 
sessed his soul in patience, and got what com- 
fort he could from long interviews with the 
girl of his heart, on fine nights after work- 
hours, at the end of old Marta Vannini's 
garden, which overlooked the sea. He used 
to take his guitar on such occasions, and 
station himself by the low, lava-built wall, 
singing love-songs till such time as it pleased 
Annunziata to become aware of his presence, 
and come down and talk to him. 

Now it chanced that as he was thus em- 
ployed, one fine November evening, a stout, 
elderly gentleman came sauntering towards 
him from the direction of the hotel, smoking 
his after-dinner cigar, and stopped to listen 
to the rustic serenade. The air was dehciously 
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soft and warm; there was just enough of gentle 
southerly wind to set the olives and evergreen 
oaks sighing ; the moon was streaming down 
full upon the white walls of Marta Vannini's 
cottage; Luigi, with wide-open jaws and 
chest well thrown forward, was bawling out 
* La Bella Sorrentina ' with all the power of a 
magnificent pair of lungs; and presently an 
exquisitely formed Uttle head was thrust out 
from Annunziata's window into the moonlight. 
The elderly gentleman was so pleased with the 
whole scene that he thought he would sit down 
on the wall and watch it for a few minutes 
while he finished his cigar. 

* Che bella ragazza I ' he ejaculated, under 
his breath, with a fat, approving smile, as 
Annunziata nodded and waved her hand to 
her tuneful swain. He sat and looked and 
listened till the song had been gone through 
down to the last word of the last stanza, 
only giving vent to an occasional shuddering 

VOL. I. 
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* Ah-h-h I ' when Luigi sang flat — as, to tell the 
truth, he pretty frequently did — and then got 
up to return to his hotel. 

But why does that elderly gentleman sud- 
denly whisk round upon his heels with an 
exclamation of delight ? What causes him to 
tear off his white Leghorn straw hat, as if in a 
frenzy, and dash it upon the ground? And 
why does he presently pounce upon it again, 
and scamper off towards the hotel as fast as his 
fat little round legs will carry him ? It is only 
that Annunziata, by way of reply to her lover, 
has begun to sing one of the songs of the 
country. Everybody in Sorrento has heard 
her sing ; everybody knows that she sings well, 
and has a sweet voice ; but upon no one have 
her vocal powers produced such an effect as 
this before. 

The old gentleman clatters noisily up the 
wooden staircase of the Albergo della Sirena, 
and bounces into the sittiug-room, where his 
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wife, who is twice as fat as himself, lies dozing 
in an arm-chair. 

* My dear ! ' he gasps, ' my dear ' 

*Well, Sassi, what is it now?' says she, 

still only half awake. 

'My dear, I have heard the voice of an 
angel I ' 

' Che^ che I There would not be room in 
heaven for all the angels you have heard, 
Sassi.' 

* Carissima mia, come and hear ! You 
shall judge for yourself — you who know what 
a voice is. It is but two steps from here — a 
little cottage, not a hundred yards off.' And 
the enthusiastic Sassi seized his ponderous 
partner by the arm, and attempted to drag her 
to her feet. 

' Decidedly,' shrieked that lady, struggUng 
violently, ' I do not leave this chair till I go to 
bed! Let me alone, Sassi; you are causing 
me great pain and discomfort.' And, being 

2 
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released, she flopped heavily back into her 
former position, with a grunt. 

Signor Saasi sighed. * Well, well,' he said, 
' I will bring her here in the morning. You 
will hear her and be convinced. I will make 
the fortune of that girl ! ' 

' Bah ! ' said the Signora, shrugging her 
shoulders and depressing the comers of her 
mouth. *You are always going to make 
somebody's fortune — and what is the result? 
Eemember that girl at Venice whom you took 
to live with us for six months, and who, as I 
had already prophesied, turned out to have no 
more power of understanding music than that 
table. Eemember the tenor, as you called him 
(though he was really nothing but a barytone), 
who stole my rings and your cash-box at 
Ancona. But what is the use of wasting 
breath on those who will not hear ? I suppose 
this new angel will come and stay with us from 
to-morrow. I only beg you to notice that I 
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prophesy she will prove to be a failure, and 
that she will run away with all our clothes into 
the bargain.' 

*You will see — you will see,' replied old 
Sassi, nodding his head and closing his eyes 
with an aspect of serene certainty. 

The next morning, while old Marta 
Vannini was hard at work over the washing, 
by means of which she lived, somebody rapped 
at the door with the handle of a stick, and on 
going to admit her visitor she was somewhat 
surprised to see an elderly stranger of bene- 
volent aspect, who took off his straw hat and 
bowed down to the ground. 

* Signora,' said he, ' let me, first of all, 
felicitate you.' 

* Your Excellency is very good,' rephed the 
wondering Marta, * but with times as hard as 
they are now, I don't know ' 

' You possess a treasure, Signora.' 

* Santa Madonna ! a treasure ! I can assure 
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your Excellency that this is the first I have 
heard of it.' 

'You possess a treasure, I was about to 
say, in your niece.' 

* Oh ! ' said Marta, with a lengthened 
countenance. ' Well, yes ; she is a good girl 
— one cannot complain ; but she scarcely pays 
for her keep ; and we poor people have to 
think of that.' 

* Not pay for her keep I Woman ! is not a 
voice like hers payment enough for the keep of 
a whole regiment ? Does not your heart leap 
into your mouth when you hear her sing ? ' 

* But, caro Signor mio, said old Marta, 
laughing a little (for she. began to suspect that 
her interlocutor was not quite right in his head), 
' she is one of those who must work and 
not sing. One may sing all day long, like a 
cicala^ but that will not bring in money.' 

' That is precisely where you are mistaken, 
my good madam ; singing will sometimes bring 
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in money enough to buy up the whole of 
Sorrento. Did you never hear of Alboni, and 
Grisi, and Malibran ? ' 

No ; Marta was unacquainted with any of 
these names. 

'Well, they were ladies who made more 
money by singing one night at the Opera than 
I suppose you would earn by washing in a 
couple of years. What do you think of that ? ' 

*It is extraordinary/ said Marta, with a 
sigh; 'but surely, Eccellenza, you do not 
mean that our Annunziata could do that ! ' 

' Who knows ? I should be better able to 
tell you if you would permit me to see her and 
hear her sing for a few minutes.' 

' Annunziata ! ' shrieked the old woman in 
her shrill, nasal accents, 'leave the washing, 
and come here. Here is a gentleman who 
wishes to speak to you.' 

Annunziata made her appearance, smiling 
and surprised, and was greeted with much 
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cordiality by Signer Sassi. Like the generality 
of Italians, she was wholly free from shyness, 
and, though somewhat taken aback by the 
visitor's request, she made no difficulty about 
obliging him with a specimen of her musical 
capabihties. She sang him first one song, then 
another, and finally, repressing a strong inclina- 
tion to burst out laughing, consented, for the 
first time in her hfe, to be put through her 
scales. Higher and higher rose the clear, full, 
true notes, till Signor Sassi could no longer 
contain his delight. He seized Annunziata by 
both hands, and went near to embracing her in 
his exultation. ' Signorina,' he exclaimed, ' the 
world is open to you ! A little work — a little 
perseverance — and everything you touch will 
turn to gold ! ' Then he twirled round, and 
faced the older woman. 'And now, Signora/ 
he said, ' for a few words with you. I am 
Signor Sassi — ^you may perhaps have heard me 
^noken of ? ' 
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But Marta was as ignorant of the fame of 
Signor Sassi as she had admitted herself to be of 
that of Grisi and Alboni. * Hum ! ' grunted the 
old gentleman ; ' I am not altogether obscure, 
for all that. If chance ever takes you to Paris, 
London, or Vienna, you will find that Ales- 
sandro Sassi, the singing-master, is pretty well 
known in all those places. Not that I am a 
singing-master now; — I made money enough, 
years ago, to keep my wife and myself in com- 
fort, and 1 have no children. Music and Art 
occupy the place of children in my affections,' 
said the little man, drawing himself up and 
tapping his breast. 'Now this is what I 
propose to you,' he continued. 'During the 
present winter, which I intend to pass at 
Sorrento, the Signorina shall come to me for 
singing lessons twice a day — two hours in the 
morning, one in the afternoon. In the spring 
I take her, under the care of my wife, to Paris, 
where we reside; I continue her instruction 
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there, and in the autumn I hope to introduce 
her to the public. In three years, or two 
years perhaps — who can say? — she will be 
earning, if I am not mistaken, a considerable 
salary.' 

* But, Signore,' gasped Marta, rather bewil- 
dered by the rapidity with which this pro- 
gramme was announced, * who is to pay you 
for all this ? ' 

Sassi reddened a little. 'I do not want 
money,' he answered, in a slightly injured 
tone ; * but you may feel at ease without in- 
curring any obligation from me. The Signor- 
ina shall repay me all I have spent upon 
her as soon as she is in a position to do so. 
And there is another thing. You will want 
some one to replace her in helping you with 
your work. I will pay what is necessary to 
secure you an assistant ; and that also can 
be returned to me in due time. Now, what 
do you say ? Are you contented ? ' 
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What could Marta say but that she ac- 
cepted so liberal an offer with willingness and 
gratitude, and that Annunziata should begin 
her lessons as soon as the gentleman pleased? 
*But what if it turns out a mistake, after 
all ? ' she suggested, ' and all this expense leads 
to nothing ? ' 

* Then there will be no harm done,' replied 
Sassi, who had now quite recovered his good 
humour. ' 1 am well enough off to afford my- 
self a caprice — it will not be the first time/ 
And so Annunziata's destiny was settled. 

Luigi Eatta, passing down towards the 
shore with his oars over his shoulder, caught a 
glimpse of the group through the open door. 
He saw the little fat man, in his black alpaca 
coat and white jean trousers, talking and ges- 
ticulating ; he saw Annunziata standing leaning 
against the table, with her beautiful bare arms 
hanging down and her hands lightly clasped, 
gazing out into the sunshine with a pleased, 
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dazed look in her eyes ; he saw old Marta 
grinning from ear to ear with satisfaction ; and 
a cold, undefined feeling of dread, which he 
often afterwards recalled, crept over him. 
Nobody noticed him, and he went on his 
way without his usual morning salutation. 

The winter that followed was one of almost 
unalloyed happiness to Annunziata. Every 
day she spent three hours at the Albergo della 
Sirena, working hard at the drudgery of 
learning to get out her voice, under the 
auspices of Signor Sassi and his wife, the 
latter of whom, having been completely van- 
quished by the beauty of the young peasant 
girl, as well as by the undoubted excellence 
of her clear soprano, had now taken up her 
cause with as much enthusiasm as her more 
easily moved husband had done. Toiling at 
the wash-tub till one's back was like to break 

was now a thing of the past ; Aunt Marta -was 
always gracious ; dinners at the Sirena, accom- 
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panied by unheard-of luxuries in the way of 
strange wines, were of frequent occurrence ; 
good-natured Madame Sassi had gone into 
Naples, one day, and returned with a present 
of two beautiful dresses ; everybody was com- 
plimentary, polite, and kind* Already some 
foreshadowing of the glory of success was 
beginning to make the world brilliant for the 
young aspirant. 

Luigi, on the other hand, was cast down 
almost into the depths of despair by the 
changed order of things. He seldom saw 
Annunziata now ; she was for ever running 
over, on one pretext or another, to see her new 
friends ; and although she was always kind and 
pleasant to Luigi, and seemed glad to see him, 
he could not but feel that a gulf had already 
begun to open between them. And if this 
were so thus early in the business, how would 
it be when she should have visited distant 
lands, and sung before vast audiences, and 
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beoom^ a great lady — ^as they said she would 
do ? There were times when Luigi felt that if 
he could induce the fat little singing-master to 
accompany him on a sail to Capri, and if he 
could contrive to upset the boat at a reasonable 
distance from the shore, it would be a satis- 
factory .and an excusable thing. But Signor 
Sassi had been to Capri, and had been griev- 
ously sick on the way ; insomuch that he had 
sworn by all he held most sacred to tempt the 
sea no more. 

As for speaking of marriage to a young 
woman who was all exultant at the thought 
of quitting her native place and seeing the 
wonders of the great world, that was clearly 
out of the question. At the bottom of his 
heart Luigi nourished a faint hope that the 
cold and misery of these unknown foreign 
lands might prove insupportable to one who 
had been brought up in the warmth and colour 
and sunlight of Sorrento, and that, after a few 
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months of struggling against the burden of 
cloudy skies and barbarian habits, Annunziata 
might gladly and repentantly return to her 
native Italy. In such an event, how willingly 
would he throw open the door of his cottage 
to receive her ! 

It was not much of a hope to build upon ; 
but such as it was. it served to sustain him 
when, on a bright April morning, he stood 
sorrowfully watching the departure of the 
travelling carriage that bore away Signor and 
Signora Sassi and Annunziata on the road to 
Castellamare. The carriage disappeared in a 
cloud of dust, taking with it Annunziata and 
her fortunes to Castellamare — to Naples — to 
the unknown. Would she ever come back 
again ? Luigi wondered sadly, as he turned to 
go down to his boat on the shore. 
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When Luigi saw the last of Annunziata, on 
that spring morning, he determined that he 
would think about her as little as possible 
throughout the summer, that he would expect 
to hear nothing of her, and that he would 
devote all his time and energy to the saving of 
money and bettering of his position. He knew 
that there was no probability of the return of 
the wanderer before the autumn ; and, indeed, 
it was to the storms and rain of that season 
that he principally trusted to bring about the 
fulfilment of his wishes. Even in the South, 
autumn is often a dreary time ; north of the 
Alps Luigi supposed that the snow and wind 
began then, and only ceased with the return of 
spring. 
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But notwithstanding all his resolutions, he 
found that he could in no wise succeed in 
banishing the image of his absent love from his 
mind. Whether he was fishing, or mending 
his nets, eating or drinking, sleeping or waking 
— in every hour of the long blazing days, and 
throughout the sultry nights, the same sweet, 
kind face was always before him ; and as the 
reflections that arose therefrom could scarcely 
be of a cheerful nature, Luigi became silent 
and morose, and sometimes even, as his com- 
panions remarked with surprise — for that had 
never been usual with him — a trifle quarrel- 
some. 

Nor could he keep himself from going 
every now and then to get what news he could 
from old Marta Vannini, who did not receive 
his visits with much cordiality. Marta had- 
begun to dream ambitious dreams with regard 
to her niece's future, and was disposed to look 
upon the young fisherman as a decided nuisance. 

VOL. I. p 
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She told him, however, pretty nearly all that 
she heard, not being able to refrain from 
imparting such good news to all who cared 
to listen. Annunziata was in Paris — then in 
London — then in Paris again ; she was study- 
ing hard, and getting on admirably. Her 
voice had been heard in several of the great 
private houses — the milordi Inglesi had been 
enchanted with her — in Paris she had sung 
before the Princess A., the Due de B., and 
many others. Her appearance in pubhc had 
been postponed, not from any incapacity on 
her part, but because Signor Sassi had wished 
to reserve for her a more brilliant triumph by 
withholding her from the public till the next 
London season, where she was to make her 
df.but at the principal Opera of that great city. 
All this Luigi heard, and went away with 
a heavy heart. He greatly feared that the 
society of dukes and princes would turn the 
head of the simple peasant girl ; and in none 
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of her letters, so far as he knew, had she given 
any hint of a return to her home in the South. 
But with November and the arrival of the 
cool season came great news. Luigi, on enter- 
ing Marta's cottage on his usual errand one 
evening, was as astonished as he was delighted 
to be met with the inteUigence that Annunziata 
was expected on a visit to her aunt, and that 
she would actually make her appearance on the 
following day. Luigi hardly slept a wink that 
night. He rose early in the morning, scrubbed 
himself carefully from head to foot — an opera- 
tion which I am afraid it must be acknowledged 
that he did not go through every day — arrayed 
himself in his best clothes, and then sat indoors 
doing nothing, till the hour which Marta had 
named as the probable time of her niece's arrival 
was past. With a great effort of will, he suc- 
ceeded in keeping within his own house for half 
an hour longer — ^for he thought it would not 
perhaps be quite the thing to pay a lady a visit 

p2 
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deep, soft voice, answering the questions that 
had been put to him in order. 

* There is but one bella Sorrentina,' he said ; 
* and as for news, I do not think there is any to 
tell. You will have heard that old Giuseppe 
is dead of an apoplexy, and that Marco Naldi 
is betrothed to the daughter of Masucci, the 
blacksmith at Torre del Greco. For myself, I 
have done pretty well in the way of business, 
thanks be to the saints I — and that, I think, is 
all ; except that the sun ceased to shine the 
day you left, Signorina, and that we have had 
neither sunshine, nor flowers, nor song of birds 
since then till now.' 

Annunziata laughed. * What a pretty com- 
pliment I ' she said. * No one understands 
paying compliments as we Italians do. The 
French are too formal and forced ; the Germans 
are too clumsy ; and as for the English, they 
never pay compliments at all. But you are 
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not to call me " Signorina," if you please. 
Have you forgotten my name already ? ' 

* I will call you Annunziata, if I may ; I 
did not know whether you would like it. They 
paid you many compliments, then — those foreign 
counts and dukes ? ' 

Annunziata burst into one of her old hearty 
laughs. * An enormous number ! ' she said. 
' liuigi, you are a true Italian ! It is lucky you 
were not with me in Paris. If you get jealous 
when I mention that strangers have made 
pretty speeches to me, what would you have 
done if you had heard them made ? I beheve 
you would have been capable of thrusting your 
knife into some of those poor young men.' 

' That is quite possible,' remarked Luigi, 
gloomily. ' Annunziata,' he resumed abruptly, 
after a short pause, ' I have it on my mind to 
say something to you, and perhaps it had better 
be done at once ! ' 

* Oh ! no, dear Luigi — not if it is anything 
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disagreeable ! Do not say it — do not spoil my 
first day at home ! ' 

'It is not disagreeable that I know of— 
only I suppose it will be of no use. I want 
you to say you will many me some day- 
there ! ' 

' Oh, but, Luigi, you know that cannot be.' 

* Cannot be ? I do not know that it can- 
not be. Why should it not be? Because I 
am poor, too ignorant, too common for you ? 
You did not always think so. But I suppose 
nothing less than a duke or a prince wull suit 
you nowadays.' 

* Ah ! now you want to quarrel with me ; 
but I will not quarrel. Listen, Luigi, and try 
not to be so hard and unjust. My life is no 
longer my own to dispose of. Signor Sassi has 
given me money, clothes, teaching — everything; 
and I must go on the stage, if it were only to 
repay him. I do not say that I would give up 
my profession now if I could — I would not. 
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But you must see that I cannot, and that it is 
cruel and absurd to ask rae to do such a 
thing.' 

' But I do not ask you to do it now. I only 
ask you to give me hope. Only say that in two 
or three years you will be mj wife, and I shall 
be the happiest man in all Italy. Annunziata, 
if you wiU not promise me that, I believe I 
shall go and drown myself ! ' 

Annunziata burst into tears. ' I cannot 
promise it — I cannot,' she sobbed. How can I 
tell whether I shall be free in two or three 
years to leave the stage ? Very likely people 
will only then be begiilning to Usten to me. I 
don't want to marry anybody. Oh dear ! oh 
dear ! I wish there was no such thing as marry- 
ing in the world ! ' 

Luigi was very much moved and humiliated 
at her distress. He dropped on his knees 
before her, clasping his hands. ' Forgive me, 
my dear, forgive me ! ' he exclaimed. * I was 
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rough and rude ; but you do not know how I 
have suffered. You may sing at the Opera to 
the day of your death, if you will, if only you 
will give me the right to go where you go, and 
live where you live. I need very little to live 
upon, as you know. I shall always be able to 
earn my own living, and no one need see me 
or hear of me but you. I could pass as your 
servant, if you wished it. God knows you 
could not have a more devoted one ! ' 

Annunziata looked up, half smiling through 
her tears. *As if I could let my husband 
occupy such a position as that ! Believe me, 
dear Luigi, it is impossible. It is not your 
fault, nor mine ; but our lives must be separate. 
I cannot come back to the old life here, nor 
could you be happy among the people I shall 
have to associate with.' 

' I know I am not fit to mix with your 
friends ; but I can learn. I will take lessons in 
reading and writing — I will educate myself. 
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Why should I not learn to be a gentleman, since 
you have become a lady ? ' 

Annunziata saw a loophole of escape, and 
rushed at it. *If you really mean that, Luigi,' 
she said — * if you could do that — but it will 
take a long time, you know — ^still, if you can 
learn to talk and behave as gentlemen do, so 
that you can associate with them without being 
unhappy — I might, in three years or so — but 
nol I will make no promises. It would be 
wrong to promise. Three years is such a long 
time, and so many things may happen ' 

But this encouragement, slight and vague 
as it was, sufficed to transform the despondent 
Luigi into a radiant and exultant conqueror. 
He started to his feet, and paced to and fro in 
the little room, beaming with happiness. 'Now 
I have something to live for ! ' he shouted. 
' Now I can face the whole world ! And I 
will learn quick enough — oh, I am not such a 
stupid fellow as I look ! Three years ! What 
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are three years ? I would wait three centuries. 
Oh, Annunziata, dear Atinunziata, what a 
happy day this is ! ' 

And he stepped towards her, as if he would 
have taken her in his arms. 

But she drew back. •Eemember, I have 
promised nothing/ she said. *And, Luigi, I 
make one condition — ^you must speak no more 
of this to me so long as I am here.' 

Luigi made no protest against the injustice 
of imposing conditions when no engagement 
had been entered into. He sighed and yielded ; 
and so well did he keep his word that no 
further expression of love escaped his lips 
during the week that Annunziata spent in her 
native village. Some eloquent looks he did 
indulge in; but of these she either was, or 
affected to be, unconscious. 

In spite of the restriction placed upon him, 
Luigi enjoyed to the full every haur of those 
glorified, but, alas ! too swift-footed seven days. 
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Annunziata was so gracious, so kind, so merry, 
so like her old self ; she seemed to take such 
pleasure in going over all their old haunts 
with him, and in sailing in his boat under the 
shadow of the cliffs that the orange trees and 
olives hung over, that the young fisherman felt 
himself in an earthly Paradise, and would 
gladly have consented to lead the same kind of 
life for ever. Once, by dint of much pressing, 
he was induced to get his guitar out from its 
hiding-place, and sing * La Bella Sorrentina ' ; 
but he would not do so a second time. * You 
have learnt music now, and know that I have 
neither ear nor voice,' he said. And so the 
guitar was put away again. 

The fatal day of departure came ; and 
Annunziata, as she leant back in the carriage, 
covering her face with her hands and sobbing 
as only an Italian woman can, almost wished 
that she never had been tempted to leave her 
tranquil home at Sorrento at all. It was a 
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natural feeling ; and doubtless it was equally 
natural that she should overcome it as soon as 
she was in the train flying northwards towards 
Signor Sassi, and wealth, and distinction, leav- 
ing Luigi, poverty, and peace behind. 

She spent that winter at Milan, working 
harder than she had ever done yet, learning, 
practising, and rehearsing over and over again, 
with the indefatigable Sassi to encourage her, 
and a host of critics, professional and amateur, 
to praise her and prophesy for her a glorious 
career. The manager of the English Opera 
came, in the course of the winter, to hear her, 
and expressed himself very strongly as to her 
improvement since she had left London. In 
the spring she was taken to England; and 
then, at last, the momentous day dawned on 
which, for the first time, she was to sing before . 
a public audience. 

The opera that had been chosen for her 
was Mozart's * Flauto Magico,' and her r6le was 
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that of the 'Queen of the Night/ a part which 
perhaps was never before selected for a debu- 
tante. It will be remembered that the ' Queen 
of the Night/ though she appears but three 
times in the course of the whole opera, and re- 
mains on the stage only for a few minutes on 
each occasion, has, during those few minutes, a 
task to perform of which many of the most 
fsmous prime donne have been found incapable. 
The part can only be taken by a pure soprano 
of almost abnormal compass ; and any lady who 
undertakes to fill it may feel assured that she 
will produce a sensation — either on account of 
complete failure, or of equally complete success. 
Now Signor Sassi, knowing that his pupil 
was capable of accomplishing this feat, and 
knowing also how great would be the fame 
that would attend her achievement of it, had 
not been able to resist the temptation of risking 
much on the hazard of her triumph. She had 
sung and acted the part over and over again. 
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not only to him, but to several other competent 
judges, and he thought he was justified in the 
venture. Nevertheless, considering the youth 
and total inexperience of the performer, it 
was not surprising that many of Annunziata's 
friends were terribly nervous when the import- 
ant evening arrived, and the opera-house 
began to fill. 

Signer Sassi, who was behind the scenes, 
was very pale, and his hand shook, though 
he endeavoured to keep up a demeanour of 
jaunty carelessness ; the manager himself looked 
worried and anxious; Signora Sassi was per- 
spiring in the stalls, fanning herself vigorously 
with a huge fan, and keeping up her courage 
by snifiing at a bottle of strong, sweet scent, 
whereby much ill-feeling was engendered 
amongst her immediate neighbours. The 
coolest of them all was the principal person 
concerned, who, oddly enough, was perfectly 
at her ease, calm and self-confident. She was 
conscious of no other feeling than an intense 
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desire to succeed, and a strong determination 
and belief that she would succeed. 

The last notes of the overture sounded, the 
curtain rose, and the opera began. With just 
a slight and not unpleasant tremor, Annunziata 
felt that there was now no retreat possible for 
her. She set her teeth, and her breath came 
quickly for a moment or two, but she was 
quite composed again before it became neces- 
sary for her to step out and face the audience. 

Many people may remember the thrill of 
surprise that ran through the whole house 
when the Vannini for the first time appeared 
upon the boards where she has since become so 
well known. Her graceful carriage, her self- 
possession, and her marvellous beauty, set off 
by the diaphanous draperies she wore, and the 
diamond stars that rested, hke a coronet, upon 
her masses of dark hair, filled every one there 
with amazement. In an unbroken silence she 
began to sing. Clear, round, and sweet each 
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note rose, filling the vast building without 

» 

apparently any effort to the singer, and several 
heads in the stalls began to nod approvingly. 
But Signora Sassi, who knew that this begin- 
ning was mere child's play. Was scarlet in the 
face, and fanned away more violently than 
ever. Then came rippling runs and triUs, and 
there was a miumur of applause, as will some- 
times be the case with English audiences, even 
in the middle of a solo. The Vannini went 
on singing like a nightingale ; and higher and 
higher rose her voice, till Signora Sassi dropped 
her fan and grasped her neighbour's arm with 
a force that nearly made the poor man cry out. 
The critical moment had come ; the note — the 
great note — the wondeiful, terrible note — was 
out, and out successfully. The Signora, feeling 
as though she had had an operation performed 
upon her, sank back with a huge sigh of relief, 
and almost immediately the aria came to an 
end. 
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Then the applause began — a roll and a 
rattle that swelled and grew till the Vannini 
was frightened at the thunder she had evoked. 
Her cheeks flushed and her eyes sparkled; 
applause was intoxicating to her then — it does 
not occasion her much emotion now. 

She had to sing her song twice again, and 
poor Signor Sassi passed a very agitated 
quarter of an hour; but all went off well, 
and then the successful cantatrice was free 
to receive the congratulations of her friends 
behind the scenes, and to repose herself till 
her second appearance in the third act. In 
this also she was triumphant. She left the 
theatre with the applause still ringing in her 
ears, followed by Sassi, whose arms were filled 
with bouquets ; nor was there probably a hap- 
pier supper party in all London that evening 
than was formed by the good singing-master 
and his wife and their fortunate pupil. 

q2 
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Such was the opening of the great Signorina 
Vannini's career. The details of that career can- 
not here be dwelt upon— space being insufficient ; 
nor, indeed, did Annunziata's hfe differ much 
thenceforward from that usually led by the 
distinguished members of her profession. In 
the course of the two following years she sang 
at all the great capitals of Europe, and was 
everywhere received with enthusiasm. There 
was much pleasure in her life, plenty of work, 
some excitement, and also some anxiety. But 
she made a great deal of money ; and we may 
be sure that one of the first things she did was 
to place her old aunt, Marta Vannini, in a 
position of ease and comfort. If amid the din 
and turmoil of the world she became a Uttle 
forgetful of some of her old friends at Sorrento, 
I do not think any one can wonder or blame 
her much. But she blamed herself when, 
returning home one evening at Paris, after 
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singiDg at the Italian Opera, a letter was put 
into her hand, signed 'Luigi Katta/ Alas! 
had she not almost forgotten Luigis very 
existence ? 
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in. 

Now, Luigi, mindful of Annunziata's promise — 
or half-promise — had resolved, immediately 
upon her departure, that he would henceforward 
set himself heart and soul to work at the task of 
learning to be a gentleman. Eeading, writing, 
and a trifle of arithmetic he had already been 
taught, after a fashion ; but something more 
than this would, he presumed, be necessary 
before he could be considered fit to associate 
with foreign dukes and princes. He therefore 
began by closely observing the manners and de- 
meanour of the rich forestieri who frequented 
Sorrento during the winter months, and who 
often hired his boat to sail over to Capri and 
the famous Blue Grotto ; but after long and 
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conscientious study, he found himself unable to 
obtain any hints from them. That there was a 
difference between his ways and theirs he could 
easily see, but in what it consisted he could not, 
for the life of him, discover ; nor did he think 
that he should ever succeed in imitating those 
gentlemen with any appearance of ease. 

In this perplexity he decided on applying 
to one Antonio Bassano, surnamed Bottiglia, 
who in those parts enjoyed a great reputation 
for sagacity and knowledge of the world, and 
who, according to his own account, was a man 
of much culture and refined education. He 
owed his nickname partly to an alleged pen- 
chant for drink, and partly to the pecuharity of 
his figure. He was a wizened, wrinkled old 
man, who should by rights have been lean, but 
who, by a freak of nature, had become afflicted 
with a stomach of the bow-window order ; so 
that, with his long neck and spherical body, he 
did bear some resemblance to the bottles in 
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which many of the South Italian wines are 
kept. He lodged in Sorrento, and lived prin- 
cipally at the expense of his neighbours, con- 
triving to accept favours in such a manner as 
to convey the impression that the donor was 
the obliged party. 

To this astute person Luigi presented him- 
self abruptly one evening. 

' Bottiglia/ said he, * I want you to teach 
me to behave like a gentleman. How long 
will it take you, and what will you charge ?' 

' A gentleman, indeed I ' exclaimed Bottiglia, 
looking up over his horn spectacles with infinite 
scorn. ^Have you come into a fortune, then, 
Luigi Eatta ? ' 

* What has that to do with, it ?- I tell you 
what I want, and I offer to pay for it. If you 
don't like the job, or can't do it, say so, and I 
will go somewhere else.' 

* Gently, gently, my dear young friend. Da 
not let us lose our tempers this warm weather. 
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Weil, I will do my best with you, and certainly 
you were right to come to me : perhaps there 
is no other man within twenty miles who could 
have helped you as I can. But what in the 
world you should wish to be hke a gentleman 
for — ^you who are a simple fisherman, and 
never will be anything else ' 

' Never mind that, Bottiglia. Now what 
payment will you ask ? ' 

Upon this question there was rather a 
lengthy discussion, each man trying to get the 
better of the other, after the time-honom'ed 
Itahan fashion ; but finally it was amicably ar- 
ranged that Luigi should provide his preceptor 
with supper three times a week, on which oc- 
casions the latter was to give the benefit of his 
experience in the matter of deportment and 
pohte conversation, while one evening in every 
week was to be devoted to the study of calli- 
graphy and literature, at an outlay of one lira 
per lesson — the mental strain demanded from 
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the teax^her, on such occasions, being, as 
Bottiglia pointed out, excessive. 

The compact was rigorously observed on 
both sides for a time; but it soon became 
evident that that part of it which related to the 
outward appearance and conduct of a gentleman 
was hardly likely to prove a success. Luigi, 
after praxitising bowing, handmg a chair, leavmg 
and entering a room, opening the door for a 
lady, and so forth, during three weeks, was fain 
to give it up as a bad job. He burst into a 
roar of laughter one night, when old Antonio 
was backing and posturing before him, and 
throwing himself into a chair, declared he 
would play the fool in this way no longer. 

' It is no use, Bottiglia,' he said. ' You will 
never make me into a noble Signor. I am as 
God created me, and so I must remain. After 
all, what does it signify whether a man bows 
in this way or in that, so that he does what is 
civil?' 
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VAlas! yes,' sighed Antonio. 'You cannot 
turn a thistle into a rose, or an ass (without 
meaning to be offensive to you) into an Arab 
steed. You are a common man, my poor 
Luigi — a very common man ; and I fear that, 
as you say, there is little use in trying to refine 
you. Now to me, on the other hand, refine- 
ment and elegance are as a second nature ; but 
then, to be sure, I am of noble descent. I 
could mention names among my relatives that 
would astonish you, were it not that boasting is 
a thing foreign to my temperament. But,' con- 
tinued Antonio, having an eye to his suppers, 
* it is early days to despair yet. Let us con- 
tinue our course; perhaps in the end I may 
yet make you presentable.* 

' No, no,' answered Luigi ; * it is a waste of 

time and trouble. You shall read to me in- 
stead, and improve my mind. ' 

Bottiglia did not quite approve of this sug- 
gestion, which entailed a greater amount of 
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exertion on his part than he had bargained for ; 
but he gave in at length, in consideration of 
a somewhat increased allowance of wine, and 
thenceforth regularly produced, after supper, 
some greasy dc^'s-eared volume which he had 
picked up for a few soldij and read from it, 
in a monotonous, sing-song voice, till his auditor 
was fast asleep — a consummation w^hich it 
seldom took more than a quarter of an hour 
to effect. Sometimes it was Tasso, sometimes 
Ariosto, sometimes a novel, and sometimes a 
newspaper. It did not greatly signify : the result 
was always the same, and was considered equally 
satisfactory by both parties concerned. 

Thus, in a slow, dogged fashion, Luigi set 
about the work of his education, having always 
before him a dim expectation that Annuuziata 
would one day come back to Sorrento, be satis- 
fied with the progress he had made, and con- 
sent to their speedy nuptials. That it might 
be well for him to seek her out was an idea 
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that had not as yet suggested itself to him. 
He certainly was a young man of remarkable 
patience. 

From old Marta, who was now in easy 
circumstances, thanks to the money sent her 
by her niece, he got occasional news of the 
triumphs of his beloved. Messages, too, were 
frequently transmitted to him from her at first; 
but as time went on these messages became 
rarer and rarer, and at last ceased altogether. 

' She does not mention your name,' Marta 
would say impatiently, in answer to his re- 
peated inquiries. 'What would you have? 
She has other things and other people to think 
of now.' 

And then Luigi would walk sadly away, 
with his head bent down, and would not un- 
frequently quarrel with Bottiglia afterwards. 
He had long since confided his hopes to that 
worthy, who had laughed them to scorn till he 
found that by doing so he was in danger of 
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losing his pupil, when he had, of course, 
adopted a different line of conduct. It was he 
who suggested that Luigi should write a letter 
to the absent fair one, and who undertook to 
compose for him such a one as should at once 
toueh the heart of the recipient, and show her 
that the writer was a man of education and ac- 
quainted with the best literary style. 

The letter, as despatched to Annunziata 
and received by her at Paris, ran as fol- 
lows : — 



' Sorrento, January 

*Most esteemed Signorina, — If the plea- 
sures and gaieties of the fashionable world in 
which you move pre-eminent, Hke the moon 
among the stars, afford you time to cast a 
momentary glance backward to the rural scenes 
where your early years were passed, you may, 
I venture to hope, call to mind the name of 
the humblest and most devoted of your slaves. 
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But I do not for one moment suppose that you 
can have forgotten me so soon. 

'Pain would I strive to rouse in your 
bosom some interest in the concerns of the 
village which has the envied privilege of 
being your birthplace by recounting to you 
some matters of local importance ; but, alas I 
Signorina, there is but little to tell. Unlike 
that of the great cities of which you are the 
distinguished ornament, life in our sequestered 
vaUey (that is only a literary way of speaking 
— ^we do not, as you are aware, live in a val- 
ley) glides on tranquilly and smoothly, and 
each day is but the counterpart of that which 
has preceded it. Eather will I risk the ac- 
cusation of egotism, and detain your attention 
for a few moments while I speak to you of my- 
self. 

* Following your wise and excellent counsel, 
Signorina, I have of late devoted myself to the 
study of Science and the Arts, and I trust you 
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will not accuse me of vanity when I add that I 

have not laboured altogether in vain. What 

success I have achieved I must ascribe entirely 

to the invaluable aid of Signor Antonio Bassano 

(you remember old Bottiglia), a gentleman in 

reduced circumstances, but of noble birth. So, 

at least, he says ; but your aunt Marta de- 
clares she remembers his father, who kept a 

small wine-shop at Naples. 

* Assisted by his most valuable instruction, 
I have become acquainted with both ancient 
and modern literature ; and I cannot but think 
that the present letter-— all impretending as it 
is — ^will serve to show you that I am no longer 
the ignorant fisherman from whom you parted 
nearly three years ago. I wonder whether you 
remember that day as well as I do ? It is not 
three years, but only two years and two 
months ; but I did not say so for fear of spoil- 
ing the sentence. 

* And now, Signorina, that I may not weary 
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you with too many words, let me at once ap- 
proach the subject that is nearest to my heart. 
You know how passionate, how deep, how un- 
alterable has been the affection that I have 
borne you ever since the time when, in our 
happy childhood, we sported together on the 
sandy shores of the azure Mediterranean. Say, 
oh say, that the hopes which have buoyed me 
up for so long are not to be ruthlessly dashed 
to the ground! Break not the faithful heart 
that beats but for you! And believe that 
among all the aspiring lovers that doubtless 
surround you, there breathes none more true — 
none more impassioned, than 

* Of your ladyship, the most obedient, most 
humble servant, 

' LuiGi Eatta. 

* Post Scriptum — ^In truth, Annunziata, if 
you ^ have forgotten your promise to me, my 
fife will be over. The first letter I wrote con- 
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tained a good deal more than thijs, but it 
seemed to me over long, so I have cut it short 
a little — especially towards the end. — ^L. B.' 

It will be seen that Luigi had taken some 
liberties with Bottiglia's composition. 

A week later he received the following 
reply : — 

' Paris, January 18. 

' Dearest Luigi, — ^I have received your 
good, kind letter, and rejoice to hear of your 
welfare ; but if you write to me again, as I 
hope yoti will, you must not let your friend, 
Signor Antonio, compose your letter for you. 
I like your own style much better than his. 
I suppose all that nonsense about love and 
broken hearts was his, was it not ? 

' I do not quite understand what you mean 
by the promise you speak of in the postscript, 
but I hope — oh ! dear Luigi, I do hope — ^that 
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you cannot really think I ever engaged myself 
to marry you. Such a thing would have been 
impossible — we never could have been happy 
as man and wife ; and indeed it is wrong of 
me even to speak of such a thing now ; for I 
am engaged to be married, and the ceremony 
is to take place very shortly. My future hus- 
band is the Comte de Chagny, a French gentle- 
man. I know you will wish me all good 
fortune in this new state of life, and I shall 
be so pleased if you will send me a letter — 

written all by yourself this time — ^to say so. 
' And now, dear Luigi, I must say adieu. I 

am, and always shall be, your most affectionate 

friend, 

'Annunziata Vanninl' 



Luigi received this letter at the Post Office, 
and read it in the street. When he had come 
to the last words he rammed his hat down 
over his eyes, and set off, with rather an 
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unsteady step, to walk home. At his own 
door he met old Antonio, who accosted him 
with a pleasant inquiry as to whether he had 
heard yet from his lady-love. The next mo- 
ment Bottiglia found himself lying on his back 
in the street, and, on picking himself up, with 
much impiety of language, caught a glimpse 
of Luigi entering his own house, the door of 
which he shut and locked behind him. 

And that was the last Sorrento ever saw of 
Luigi Batta. 



M*BI 
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CHAPTER IV. 

As may be supposed, Annunziata got no 
answer to the rather ill-worded and confused 
note she had sent to Luigi. Perhaps she had 
hardly expected to receive any ; and yet she 
was disappointed when none came. She was 
conscious of having — ^however innocently, and 
vnith whatever good intentions — behaved ill to 
her old playmate. She ought, as she now felt, 
to have been more firm with him during that 
interview when he had pleaded so hard for 
impossibilities. She ought not to have allowed 
him to suppose, for an instant, that she could 
ever be brought to marry him. But he had 
looked so unhappy — and so handsome ; and it 
had been so much easier and pleasanter to 
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make a compromise than to quarrel And 
then she tried to stifle her qualms of conscience 
by the reflection that she had expressly and 
emphatically stated that she would give no 
promise. Still she could not feel quite happy 
about Luigi ; and there were moments when 
she almost regretted the last few years of her 
life, and lialf doubted whether it would not 
have been better for her and for everybody if 
she had lived and died obscure, married the 
honest fisherman, and never seen more of the 
world than that loveliest portion of it, the Bay 
of Naples. 

But it was now far too late in the day 
to indulge in such thoughts as these. She was 
going to marry the Comte de Chagny, a middle- 
aged young man of sporting proclivities and 
diminished fortune, who had lived every year 
of the twenty that had elapsed since his 
first introduction to Parisian society. She was 
going to marry this easy-going, rather broken- 
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down gentleman, who had fallen a little in 
love with her beautiful face, and very much 
in love with her money-bags, and with whom 
she, for her part, was assuredly not in love 
at all. 

There were, however, circumstances which 
made it almost necessary that Annunziata 
should marry somebody — and why not this 
one, who seemed pohte and kind-hearted, as 
well as another ? Signor Sassi was getting old, 
^ and the Signora became more unwieldy every 
day. It was no longer possible for the worthy 
couple to rush from Paris to St. Petersburg, 
from St. Petersburg to Berlin, and from Berlin 
to London, according to the erratic movements 
of the young prima donna ; yet Sassi did not 
like the idea of her travelling alone, or only 
with a lady-companion. Marriage seemed the 
only way out of the difficulty ; and so, when 
the Comte de Chagny placed his title, his debts, 
, and his still handsome person at her feet, the 
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Vannini accepted the whole of this valuable 
lot, only stipulating that she should be allowed 
to remain on the stage. M. de Chagny made 
no objection whatever to this. To have in- 
sisted on his wife's retirement would have 
seemed to him like killing the goose that laid 
the golden eggs. 

The wedding took place in the spring, so as 
to allow the newly married couple six weeks 
or so to enjoy themselves between the close of 
the Paris Opera season and the commencement 
of the London one ; and Annunziata, who had 
of late been possessed by an intense longing to 
revisit her native place, had little difficulty in 
persuading her husband to take her, for those 
few weeks, to Italy. M. de Chagny, always 
ready to be agreeable to others so long as no 
inconvenience to himself was entailed thereby, 
declared that no country could be more charm- 
ing to him than that to which his wife belonged 
by birth ; and thus it was that, in the month of 
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April, Annunziata found herself once more in 
Sorrento. 

Her first visit was, of course, paid to her Aunt 
Marta, and almost her first inquiry was about 
Luigi Eatta. Old Marta shook her head and 
sighed. ' Luigi is gone ! ' she said. 

' Gone ! What — ^away fi-om Sorrento ? ' 

* Yes, carina, he has gone away firom Sor- 
rento. I fear he has not turned out well, that 
poor Luigi. But che vuoif It is not every- 
body that can make a fortune, as you have 
done. Let us talk of something else.' 

' I can talk of nothing till you tell me what 
has become of Luigi. Did he go to the coral 
fishery ? ' 

* Yes, yes — ^to the coral fishery, no doubt. 
To be sure that was it I He had lost money, 
poverinOj and so he went away for a little to try 
and make some elsewhere. He will be back 
in good time— never fear.* 

Marta made this statement seemg tears in 
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her niece's eyes, and not wishing to tell her the 
truth, lest she should distress her. Annun- 
ziata knew that the old woman was lying, but 
knew also that she would now continue to lie, 
after the calm and innocent fashion of her 
nation, and that no amount of questioning 
would serve to elicit the truth. She did not, 
therefore, make any further attempt on la Zia ; 
but she cross-questioned Bottiglia, and many 
others — ^without, however, getting much infor- 
mation out of them. There was a mystery 
about Luigi, which every one was determined 
to keep from her ; and that was all she could 

4 

discover. 

Annunziata and her husband remained ten 
days at Sorrento, and then left for Amalfi, 
which place M. de Chagny was anxious to see. 
On account of the heat of the weather, it was 
agreed that the drive should be taken by night. 
The moon was at the fiill, soi that, as Annun- 
ziata said, they would be able to distinguish the 
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scenery as well as in broad daylight. But she 
had forgotten to notice at what hour the moon 
set — the consequence of which was that, before 
half the distance had been accomplished, the 
travellers were enveloped in murky dark- 
ness. 

* Your country may be very charming, ma 
toute belle^' said the Count, ' but, for anything 
we can distinguish of it, we might as well be 
in the tunnel of Posilippo.' 

* I am so sorry,' said Annunziata, laughing, 
*but presently we shall be on the other side 
of the mountains, and then we shall have the 
stars and the sea to look at.' 

* But I have seen the stars and the sea so 
many times before ! ' said the Count, plaintively. 
* I think, if you will pennit me, I will go 
to sleep ! ' 

Annunziata readily gave the desired per- 
mission, and resting her elbow on the carriage 
door, and her chin on her hand, gazed out into 
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the soft, warm, southern night. The mountains 
rose high on either side of the road ; the stars 
were twinkling far overhead ; the olives and 
the stone-pines were whispering to each other, 
just as they used to do in the old days so long 
ago, when she and Luigi ran wild over the hills 
together. Poor Luigi ! what had become of 
him, and why had things gone wrong with 
him ? Ah, she feared she could answer that 
last question only too easily. She sighed. 
' Why does he love like that ? ' she muttered 
to herself. 'It is very foolish; other men 
never do so. As for my poor dear de Chagny, 
I suppose he does not even know what love 
means.' 

She turned round, with a half-smile, to 
look at poor dear de Chagny, who was 
stretched, sound asleep, at her side — and that 
was the last thing she remembered doing till 
she found herself lying down in the carriage, 
her maid rubbing her hands, and her husband 
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looking anxiously into her face. She jumped 
up immediately into a sitting posture, and 
rubbed her eyes. They were driving at a 
rapid pace down the road leading to Amalfi. 

* What is the matter ? ' she asked. ' I am 
quite well. Did I faint? ' 

*No,' replied her husband, who looked a 
little pale and disturbed, * not exactly ; but we 
have had an adventure. Perhaps I had better 
not tell you till we get in.' 

' No, no ; tell me now. I never felt better 
in my life.' 

' Well then,' said the Count, ' some of your 
amiable countrymen have been robbing us. I 
woke up to find the carriage stopped, and you 
lying back insensible, your face covered by 
a handkerchief which I afterwards found to 
be soaked with chloroform. Half a dozen 
scoundrels were standing round the maid, 
whom they were about serving in the same 
manner, and the coachman was on his knees in 
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the road, saying his prayers. I understand that 
such is the custom of the country/ 

*Good Heavens I' exclaimed Annunziata, 
clasping her hands, * they were banditti ! ' 

* Banditti, my dear, of the purest type. 
Costumes of the old style — ^long cloaks, leather 
thongs round their legs, and steeple-crowned 
hats. Nothing could have been better put on 
the stage ; but their manners left much to be 
desired. They gave me to understand that 
I was to be carried off to the mountains and 
kept till I was ransomed ; and, ma fox I I was 
preparing myself to go— being unarmed and 
powerless— when a great, strapping fellow of 
six foot three interfered on my behalf, and 
after a fierce wrangle with his companions, 
which I had some hope might end in their all 
stabbing one another, motioned me to get into 
the carriage again. They then kicked the 
coachman, and we resumed our journey. But 
they have carried off every article of luggage 
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we possess. I stand before you the owner of 
not so much as a toothbrush. Admit that the 
position is comical ! ' 

' My diamonds I ' exclaimed Annunziata, in 
a voice of poignant anguish— and I am sure 
every lady will sympathise with her in her 
bereavement 

* The very first thing they took, my deai% 
said the Count, calmly. * Annoying — ^but in- 
evitable. Perhaps diamonds are not exactly 
the thing to travel with in your charming 
country. This, I suppose, is Amalfi. Well, 
one comfort is that we cannot well be robbed 
again on our return journey! I wonder 
whether the landlord here can provide me with 
a nightshirt and a bit of soap.' 

Leaving her husband to make investigations 
on this subject, Annunziata, as soon as she 
arrived at the inn, went up to her room to have 
a good cry over the fate of her jewels ; for, 
rich as she was, the loss was a heavy one, and 
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she knew enough of her native land to be aware 

of the extreme improbability of her ever 

recovering her property. 

After she had bewailed herself for some 
time, she began to midress, and as she did so a 

scrap of folded paper fell out of the front of 

her dress. She picked it up, and found that 

it contained these words, hastily scrawled in 

pencil : ' K you want your diamonds, and have 

r 

the coiu^e to come for them, be at Bavello 
alone to-morrow evening, just after sunset I ' 
Evidently this note must have been thrust into 
her dress by one of the brigands while she was 
insensible. 

Annunziata never hesitated about keeping 
the appointment, not supposing that any harm 
could be intended to her, and being aware that 
she must be tolerably safe in Eavello, a 
moderately sized village, before nightfall. 
Nevertheless she thought it might be wiser 
not to let her husband know of this strange 
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communication. He would either forbid her to 
go, or would insist upon accompanying her ; 
and the paper expressly said that she was to go 
alone. 

On the following day she accordingly 
feigned to be too ill and upset by the events 
of the previous evening to undertake a fresh 
journey for the next twenty-four hours. 

' As you will, my dear,' said M. de Chagny, 
resignedly ; ' I only beg you to remember that 
I am shirtless, brushless, razorless, and cigarless, 
and that the food in this enchanting spot, with 
the exception of the maccaroni, is of the most 
execrable.' 

'We will leave as early as you like to- 
morrow morning,' said Annunziata; and her 
husband sauntered off to stretch himself full 
length upon the beach — to see but not to 
admire the lovely view — to throw stones into 
the sea and long for the slow hours to pass. 

Towards evening Annunziata left her room, 
VOL. I. s 
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locking the door behind her and hoping the 
Count would imagine it to be fastened on the 
inside, and slipped out of the house unob- 
served, 

Kavello stands on the heights above Amalfi/ 
and the footpath that leads to it Hes through 
a rocky, wooded ravine, lonely enough, but 
not alarming to a courageous lady in quest of 
her diamonds in broad daylight. Annunziata 
climbed the hill with her light, elastic step, 
determined to reach the rendezvous before sun- 
set. She was already within a short distance of 
the village when she became aware of a man 
wrapped in a long cloak, who was sitting on a 
rock by the wayside with his back turned 
towards her. She was tripping quickly past 
him ; but he rose, placed himself full in her 
path, and removed his hat. 

' Luigi I ' she exclaimed, starting back. J 

' Here are your diamonds I ' said he ; and he 
held out the morocco case which contained 
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those jewels, as he spoke. Annunziata grasped 
it involuntarily, but almost immediately let it 
fall to the ground. 

* Oh, Luigi ! ' she exclaimed, ' what has 
made you do this? ' 

' It is scarcely you, Signora Contessa, who 
should put that question to me,' he replied 
quietly. 

' Oh, what a miserable womam I am ! ' she 
burst out, throwing herself down on the bank 
and beginning to cry bitterly. ' I meant to do 
what was best — I did indeed! How could I 
know you would take things so to heart ? I 
told you I could promise nothing — you must 
remember that. Oh, why should you have 
cared for me so much! There are so many 
others whom you might have married, and who 
would have made you far happier than I could. 
I meant to do what was kindest — and this is 
how it has ended ! ' And the tears poured 
down her cheeks. 

8 2 
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understand that I must conceal myself for 
some time to come/ 

He turned to go, but suddenly faced about 
again, took her in his arms, and kissed her 
gently on the forehead. Then, without another 
word, he walked quickly away up the hilL 

Annunziata watched his tall figure striding 
away in the twilight till he was out of sight ; 
and then she picked up her diamonds, and ran 
back to Amalfi. Luigi had not told her that 
escape from the mountains for so well-known a 
criminal as he had become was almost an ina* 
possibility, nor had he mentioned that his com- 
rades, on his return to them without diamonds 
or money, would most assuredly put him to 
death as a traitor. But he was himself well 
aware of both facts, and was glad that it 
should be so — the world having now no 
attraction left in it strong enough to make him 
wish for life. His body was found, stabbed to 
the heart, in a wood near Eavello, a few days 
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later ; by which time the Comte and Comtesse 
de Chagny had, fortunately, left that part of 
the country. 

The discovery of a murdered man more or 
less is not, or was not at any rate in those 
days, so unusual an incident in the neighbour- 
hood of Amalfi as to create much stir beyond 
the immediate vicinity ; and it was long before 
Annunziata became aware that when she had 
parted from her former lover on the hillside, 
he had left her only to go to his death. 

M. de Chagny still relates the story of his 
adventure with the brigands of Amalfi, aud the 
romantic generosity with which one of those 
rascals, dazzled by the beauty of the celebrated 
Vannini, made an appointment with her for 
the purpose of restoring her her diamonds. ' It 
was a veritable Claude Duval affair,' says the 
Count, 'and is one of the most amusing re- 
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miniecences of our delightful Italian journey ; 
but we have not been back there since ; and 
as for my wife, she seems to have taken the 
country in horror.' 



THE 



MAN WITH THE BED HAIE 



THE MAN WITH THE RED HAIR 

I. 

About a score of us — men, women, and chil- 
dren — were eating our breakfast at Toogood's 
place down in Suffolk, one September morning, 
when Toogood, who had been reading his 
letters, looked up, rubbing his bald head and 
frowning, as he does in moments of distress, 
and called out across the table to his wife, ' I 
say, mother, Percival's coming to-morrow.' 

' Percival ? Percival ? ' repeated Mrs. Too- 
good, vaguely. *0h, do you mean the man 
with the red hair ? I am so sorry ! ' 

The Toogoods are such extremely hospit- 
able people that it is hardly possible to 
conceive such a thing as that either of them 
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should feel sorry at the prospect of receiving 
an additional guest in their capacious house, 
and Florry Neville only made herself the 
spokeswoman of the entire company by asking 
in a tone of astonishment, ' Why ? Because he 
has red hair ? ' 

'Well, yes; partly because of that,' an- 
swered Mrs. Toogood, with a sigh. 

'Now mind, children,' said Toogood in a 
loud voice ; ' not a word about red hair so long 
as Mr. Percival is here.' 

I don't know how many children Toogood 
has — I have never attempted to count them — 
but I do know that, if there was anything 
which I particularly wished to prevent them 
from alluding to, the very last course that I 
should adopt woidd be to tell them of it. 

'The first child,' continued Toogood reso- 
lutely, ' who mentions the subject of red hair 
during Mr. Percival's visit will be whopped, or 
confined to the nursery, or made to learn the 
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first six propositions of Euclid by heart accord- 
ing to age and sex. So now you know.' 

' And how about adults ? ' Miss Neville 
inquired. ' What is to be done to them if they 
hurt your carroty friend's feelings ? ' 

' Oh, he'll look after the adults,' answered 
Toogood, rather gloomily ; ' I believe he half 
killed a man at Oxford, years ago, for calling 
him Carrots. I don't know what he'd do in 
the case of a lady, I'm sure ; but I wouldn't 
try chaffing him, Miss Neville, if I were you — 
I wouldn't really.' 

Now that, again, is not the sort of thing 
that I should have said with a view to making 
sure of Florry's behaving herself ; but dear old 
Toogood is always saying things that he ought 
not to say. 

' PercLval isn't a bad fellow,' he continued 
pensively, ' so long as you don't rub him the 
wrong way ; only, unfortunately, it takes very 
little to rub him the wrong way ; and when he 
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gets into one of his tempers — well, it's uncom- 
monly disagreeable for everybody/ 

After that I suppose we all felt an increased 
curiosity to behold the man with the red hair ; 
and I can answer for one of us who was not 
without hope that he might be attacked by 
some extraordinary fit of fury before he went 
away. I must confess that I take a great de- 
light in seeing things broken (of course I don't 
mean my own things) ; and sincerely as I 
should have deplored the annihilation of Mrs. 
Toogood's best dessert-service, still, if such a 
calamity was bound to take place, I should 
certainly have wished to be there to look on at. 
it. I imagined the redoubtable Percival as a 
brawny giant with a flaming mane and beard, 
and after breakfast I found in one of the 
children's picture-books a representation of an 
ogre which seemed so exactly like what he 
ought to be that I pointed it out to Florry 
Neville, who was so kind as to say that she 
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would take an early opportunity of showing it 
to him and telling him that I had supposed it 
to be his portrait. 

However, when he did come, he turned 
out, like so many things that one has looked 
forward to, to be a disappointment — at all 
events so far as appearances went. He was 
not in the least like the ogre in the picture- 
book, nor hke any ogre at all, but was a tall 
and well-made fellow of six or seven and 
twenty, whom nine people out of ten would 
have pronounced decidedly good-looking. Cer- 
tainly his hair was red ; but it was cut so short 
that its colour hardly attracted attention, and 
he wore neither beard nor moustache. It was 
just before dinner that we had our first view of 
him, and I scrutinised him then and throughout 
the evening rather narrowly without discover- 
ing anything about him different from the rest 
of the world, except that his eyes were a little 
restless, and that he spoke with a certain 
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hurried excitability when he was interested in 
his subject. If he had been a horse, you 
would have said that he was a high-couraged 
animal, nothing more. At dessert the children 
stared at him with round eyes, and I could see 
that my feeling of disappointment was shared 
by them ; but they made no dreadful remarks, 
nor was the harmony of the evening in any 
way disturbed. As for his manners, nothing 
could have been more pleasant. His voice was 
rather loud, but not disagreeable ; he talked a 
good deal — chiefly about sport — and was very 
cheery and unaffected and ready to make 
friends with everybody. 

After dinner Florry Neville took him away 
into a corner and began to flirt with him out- 
rageously ; but that I had known beforehand 
that she would do. I may mention that Florry 
is my cousin, and that I have been acquainted 
with her little ways for many years. Euftis 
appeared to be much taken with her. I don't 
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know whether she chaffed him or not ; but, if 
she did, her chaff must have been of a very 
mild order, for no one could have looked more 
complacent than he did when the ladies went 
upstairs and we adjourned to the smoking- 
room. 

The next day he came out shooting with us, 
and shot uncommonly well ; and in the evening 
we played pool, and although he was fluked 
twice and sold once, he did not break the 
lamps. . After he had been three days in the 
house he had made himself quite a popular 
person, having spoken no uncivil word to any- 
body, nor offended against a single law of good 
breeding, unless it were in his attentions to 
Florry, which were perhaps just a shade too 
conspicuous, and which seemed to cause Mrs. 
Toogood some anxiety. But on the fourth day 
something happened which was quite certain to 
happen sooner or later. Florry grew tired of 
her red-haired admirer and took up with a 

VOL. I. T 
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more recent arrival. As soon as dinner was 
over, I saw Percival make for the sofa upon 
which she was sitting with his supplanter ; I 
saw her look up at him over her fan with that 
air of innocent surprise and inquiry which she 
knows so well how to assume when it suits her 
purpose ; and then, after saying a few words 
to her, he suddenly whisked round upon his 
heels and came striding towards the fireplace 
with a scowl upon his face which boded no 
good to the Dresden shepherdesses on the man- 
telpiece. Evidently the desire to break some- 
thing was strong upon him ; but he spared the 
china. All he did was to snatch up the poker 
and begin hammering at the coals with a vio- 
lence which sent some red-hot cinders flying 
out on to the hearth-rug. This was certainly 
a breach of good manners ; and when I mildly 
asked him whether anything was the matter, he 
inquired savagely what the devil I meant by 
that — which was worse. However, he begged 
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my pardon presently, and I said it was of no 
consequence. 

On the following morning we went out 
after the partridges again, and I don't think I 
ever in all my days saw a man shoot so wildly 
as Perdval did. He had started in a bad 
temper, and the worse he shot the more angry 
he became. Everybody who spoke to him got 
sworn at for his pains, and he ended by pulhng 
up in the middle of a turnip-field, pitching his 

« 

gun half a dozen yards away, and marching off, 
with his hands in his pockets, growling and 
muttering to himself. 

' Dear me ! ' said Toogood, rubbing his head, 
as he gazed after his retreating guest, 'how 
ridiculous it is, to be sure ! Fancy a man of 
his age behaving like a spoilt child in that 
way ! ' 

' Ah,' said Moreton, * I told you how it 
would be. Now you'll see. He'll go back to 
the house and kill the first person he meets.' 

T 2 
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* I suppose I ought to go after him,' sighed 
Toogood, ruefully. 

But I said I would go ; and my offer was 
accepted with alacrity. 

*Do, like a good fellow, Ohver,' answered 
Toogood ; * I believe you can quiet him down 
better than anybody.' 

The truth is that our irascible friend had 
taken rather a fancy to me. Far be it from me 
to suggest that my own personal attractions 
were not amply sufficient to account for this ; 
still, I have observed that, when I happen to 
be staying in the same house with Florry 
Neville, men often do take a fancy to me. I 

don't know why they should imagine that 

» 

because she is my cousin it is worth their while 
to worm themselves into my good graces ; but 
the fact remains that they do. 

I overtook Percival in the adjoining field, 
where he had stopped short and waited for me, 
after having been shouted at three or four times. 
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*Well,' he said, looking anything but 
amiable, ' what's the row ? What do you 
want ? ' 

' I have brought you your gun,' said I ; * you 
may want it again perhaps. I'm not quite up 
to the mark myself to-day, so I thought I 
might as well walk home with you.' 

This soft answer seemed to have the eflfect 
of turning away his wrath. He laughed and 
clapped me rather heavily upon the shoulder, 
saying, ' Upon my word, Oliver, you're an 
awfully good little chap ! ' 

That is what one gets by being good-natured. 
I may be quite as sensitive about my diminu- 
tive stature as some other people are about 
their red hair; but because I don't fly into 
tantrums a man thinks nothing of calling me ' a 
good little chap ; ' whereas if I had said, for 
instance, 'You aren't a bad sort of a red- 
headed dufier, Percival, after all,' I suppose he 
would simply have torn me to pieces. 
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' The fact of the matter is,' he went on con- 
fidentially,' that I have a devil of a temper/ 

He looked as if he expected me to ex- 
press some surprise ; so I said, * Have you 
really ? ' 

' Yes. I can control it pretty well generally ; 
but every now and then it gete the upper hand 
of me. And it is irritating to go out for a 
morning's shooting and not to be able to touch 
a feather, isn't it ? ' 

I said there was no doubt of that. 

' Besides which, I have had other things to 
annoy me — ^annoy me most confoundedly,' he 
went on, frowning and clenching his fists in a 
manner which I afterwards found was habitual 
to him. ' What do you think of Miss Neville ? ' 
he asked abruptly. 

' What do I think of her ? Perhaps you 
don't know she is my cousin,' I answered. 

'Oh yes, I do; that's why I ask. You 
ought to know something about her. Is she a 
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humbug ? Is she the sort of girl to lead a man 
on and then throw him over ? That's what I 
mean.' 

And then, to my amazement, he proceeded 
to state that he had made up his mind to marry 
Miss Neville ; that she had given him to under- 
stand that his attentions were not disagreeable 
to her ; and that he wanted to know whether 
she was the girl he had taken her for, or 
nothing but a flirt. * Because,' he concluded, 
* I do hate a flirt.' 

I always try to say pleasant things both of 
.and to people, when I can. I gave Florry a 
rather better character than she deserved, at 
the same time pointing out to my companion 
that he was really jumping to conclusions in a 
rather too impetuous way, 

' Oh,' said he, ' I'm not impetuous. I don't 
for a moment suppose that she would take tne 
to-morrow, if I asked her ; and I don't mean 
to ask her then, nor for a long time to come. 
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I tell you^ because you are a friend of mine ' 
(he had known me just four days), * and because 
I don't see the use of keeping secrets from 
one's friends ; but of course it's quite another 
thing with her. I only asked you to tell me 
the truth about her so that I might have the 
chance of pulling myself up before it was too 
late.' • 

I began to wish with all my heart that Eed- 
head had kept his confidences to himself. The 
plain, unvarnished truth was that Florry was 
about the most irreclaimable flirt of my ac- 
quaintance ; but it seemed a pity to say this ; 
for she was not well off, and I had found out 
that Percival was a man of considerable 
property. 

On the other hand, if I allowed him to infer 
that she was all his fancy had painted her, he 
would probably ere long have an unpleasant 
shock ; in which case the chances were that he 
would murder us both. I therefore took up a 
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hish tone. I said that in matters of this kind 
a man must use his own powers of observation 
and choose for himself ; I really could not ac- 
cept the responsibility which he sought to 

■ 

impose upon me. Furthermore, 1 didn't think 
it was quite the thing to give private informa- 
tion about a lady's disposition, as though she 
were a liunter put up for sale. 

He made me rather ashamed of myself by 
grasping my hand warmly and saying that I 
was a good fellow. Did I think, now, that 
Mrs. and Miss Neville could be persuaded to 
pay him a visit at his place in November ? 
And would I come too ? Without vanity, he 
might say that he could promise me as good 
pheasant-shooting as there was to be had in 
the county. I said yes to that without much 
hesitation ; for I reflected that, if Florry ac- 
cepted him, there would probably be no flare 
up until after the marriage, and that if she 
didn't, he couldn't blame me. And so we 
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walked back to the house upon the best of 
terms with one another. 

I suppose Percival had no great difficulty in 
making his peace with Flony. Her second 
string was still out shooting, and to quarrel 
with the only available man at hand would 
have seemed to her a wanton waste of 
opportunity. She allowed him to monopolise 
her for the rest of the afternoon and even- 
ing, and he was proportionately cheerful and 
gracious to those about him. But on the 
following day she thought, no doubt, that it 
would be only fair to give the other man a turn. 
At all events, she went out riding with the 
other man ; and nothing more than that was 
required to convert Percival once more into 
the semblance of a wild beast. All day long 
he did his best to pick a quarrel with one of 
us, but was baffled by our obstinate politeness ; 
and I dare say we should have managed to get 
to bed without a row if poor old Toogood had 
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not made a most unlucky slip of the tongue 
after dinner. 

' I can't see anything to admire in her,' said 
he, referring to a lady whose claims to beauty 
happened to be under discussion. ' I never 
could admire a woman with r ' 

He came to a dead stop, and turned a great 
deal redder than the locks which he couldn't 
admire. It is tmie that he recovered himself 
rather cleverly by saying ' round shoulders ' in 
a loud voice ; but this emendation came a great 
deal too late to be of any use to him. Already 
the children had exploded, one after the other, 
and were rolling about on their respective 
chairs in agonies of merriment ; the rest of us 
were preternaturally unconscious ; Mrs. Too- 
good was fanning herself nervously ; and 
Percival, with a white face and blazing eyes, 
was crushing biscuits to powder between his 
fingers. The awkward moment passed, how- 
ever, as all moments, awkward and otherwise, 
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do, and there was no reason why it should 
have been ever alluded to again. But poor,' 
dear Toogood is one of those infatuated people 
who never make a false step without subsequent 
uncalled-for flounderings. No. sooner had the 
ladies left the room than he actually began to 
apologise for his stupidity. ' My dear fellow, 
I'm sure I beg your pardon most sincerely. 
Can't think how I can have been such an ass 
as to let it slip out. The fact is, that at the 
moment, I had quite forgotten that you were 
here.' 

I don't suppose that our amiable host was 
ever before in such imminent danger of having 
one of his own decanters hurled at his head. 
Percival was Uterally quivering from head to 
foot with passion, and it was evident that he 
went through a hard struggle before he would 
trust himself to answer. When he did speak, 
it was to say in a low voice, * If you think you 
are going to get a rise out of me, Mr. Toogood, 
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you'll be disappointed. But I don't see that I 
am bound to put up with insults of this sort, in 
any man's house, and I shall leave yours to- 
morrow morning.' 

Toogood is the most patient of men ; but 
his patience was probably exhausted by this 
time. He didn't say, ' You may go to the devil,' 
as I really think I should have done in his 
place ; but he made no more apologies, nor did 
he beg his guest to remain on. He sat silent 
and rubbed his head. 

Later in the evening Percival came into the 
smoking-room and offered a sort of apology ; 
upon which, as a matter of course, he was 
urged to reconsider his decision about going 
away. But this he declined to do, alleging that 
he had other reasons for wishing to leave with- 
out loss of time ; and, to tell the truth, he was 
not very much pressed to stay. 
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II. 

Shortly afterwards I wrote to Percival, say- 
ing that I was sorry to say that I should not be 
able to avail myself of his hospitality. To this 
he returned no answer, and I soon forgot all 
about him. My next meeting with him did 
not take place until some six months later, 
when he turned up unexpectedly at Cannes, 
whither I had betaken myself, after wintering 
in Egypt, in order to see the Nevilles, w^ho 
were living in an hotel there. 

I was half dozing in an arm-chair by the 
open window, one morning, when I was 
startled by a tremendous shindy going on in 
the courtyard of the hotel below me. I went 
downstairs at once ; for I rather like a row 
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(when I am not called upon to take part in it), 
and the first thing that I saw was my red- 
headed friend engaged in an angry altercation 
with the landlord, while a group of grinning 
waiters and porters stood around, keeping well 
beyond the reach of his umbrella, with which 
he was describing energetic circles in the air. 

* You chattering idiot ! ' he was bawling 
out, ' si vous n'avez pas shomber, pourquoi 
diabel tel^graphier to say that you had ? ' 

' Monsieur, je vous assure ' began the 

landlord deprecatingly. 

' Je vous assure that I'm not going to stand 
here all day. Avez-vous shomber ou n'avez- 
vous pas ? Oui ou non ? Eepondez ! ' 

Here the hall porter interposed. 'Very 
goot rooms on the second floor, sare ; au 
premier it was impossibiht^ d'en avoir.' 

' Then pourquoi diabel didn't you say so 
before ? Here, carry up the luggage, you beg- 
gars ! Forty bagage — vite ! Look sharp ! ' 
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The noisy little procession came clattering 
upstairs — first the landlord, relieving his feelings 
by calling Percival opprobrious names in an 
undertone ; then the waiters ; then the porters 
with the luggage ; finally Percival himself, 
growling like a distanl thunderstorm. On the 
first landing he became aware of me, and 
looked a good deal more surprised than pleased 
at seeing me. 

* Hullo ! ' he said, ' I didn't know you were 
here/ 

From the emphasis which he laid upon the 
pronoun I was led to conclude that he had 
known that the Nevilles were at Cannes ; and 
this, it subsequently appeared, was the case. I 
had not long resumed my interrupted siesta 
when there came a thundering rap at the door, 
and immediately my friend stalked in ' to tell 
me,' as he said, ' all about it.' He dragged a 
chair up to the window, seated himself astride 
upon it, and began a rapid explanation, some- 
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times frowning and sometimes smiling at me 
over his folded arm while he talked. It seemed 
that he was as much bent as ever upon espous- 
ing Florry Neville. He had tried to forget her, 
but without success ; ' and when I saw that fel- 
low's marriage in the paper the 9ther day/ he 
concluded, ' I made up my mind to lose no 
more time, and started for Cannes at once.' 

' What fellow ? * I asked, in some bewilder- 
ment. 

' As if you didn't know I ' he returned pet- 
tishly. ' Why, that man whom she threw me 
over for down in Suffolk, of course. I knew 
there was no chance for me so long as he was 
in the way.' 

At the risk of being pitched neck and crop 
out of window, I could not restrain a roar of 
laughter. ' My dear fellow,' I said, ' it's ten to 
one that Miss Neville doesn't even remember 
the name of that individual. You must either 

VOL. I. u 
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be unwarrantably particular or very easily dis- 
couraged/ 

* Tm not easily discouraged,' he answered. 
* As to my being particular, that's quite possible. 
I wouldn't give a fig for a man who was not 
particular where his wife was concerned.' 

' His wife ! This is taking time by the 
forelock with a vengeance,' I remarked. 

'Oh, well,' he said impatiently, 'it's the 
same thing.' And then — by way, no doubt, 
of showing me how particular he was — ^he 
requested to be informed what had brought me 
to Cannes. He was kind enough to say that 
he quite admitted my right to be his rival ; 
only he was anxious that there should be no 
misunderstanding about it. He begged, there- 
fore, that I would treat him as a friend and 
speak openly. 

I hastened to assure him that he had 
nothing to fear from me ; that I hoped to 
remain a bachelor for many years to come; 
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and that, if ever I did marry, my cousin would 
assuredly not be the favoured lady who would 
be asked to share my joys and sorrows. But 
I beheve he was only half convinced, and 
indeed, from then to the end of our acquaint- 
ance, he never ceased to regard me with a 
greater or less degree of suspicion, ^ercval 
was the sort of man who would have been 
jealous of his own grandfather rather than not 
have been jealous at all. 

He found plenty . of people to be jealous 
of at Cannes, where Florry's attractions were 
widely known and appreciated, and I felt quite 
sorry for the poor fellow when I saw how 
cruelly she treated him. For the first few days 
he had it all his own way. Florry seemed to 
be, and I dare say she was, delighted to see 
him. She rode to a picnic with him, she 
allowed him to take her out for a sail on the 
bay, she sat with him in the garden in the 
evenings, and, in short, Kfted him up into a 

V 2 
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seventh heaven of bliss. Then, of course, she 
abruptly kicked him out of it There was a 
man named Lacy who was at that time among 
the most devoted of her slaves ; and when 
Percival had had his little innings it was Lacy's 
turn to score. To do Florry justice, I must 
say that there is no sort of deception about her 
proceedings. She is very pretty, she is capital 
fun, and she is an adept at what I should call 
the hard-hearted style of flirtation ; but, as her 
sole aim and object is to amuse herself, she does 
not make much pretence of caring about one 
man more than another, nor does she attempt 
to disguise her liking for variety. Her ad- 
mirers, if they are sensible men, understand 
this, and regulate their conduct accordingly. 
Lacy, who was a quiet, easy-going fellow, 
understood it, I suppose, well enough ; but 
poor Percival didn't understand it at all, and 
the agonies that he suffered when he was left 
out in the cold were pitiable to witness. He was 
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at Cannes altogether about a fortnight, I think, 
and I am sure I don't exaggerate when I say 
that he must have lost a stone's weight in that 
time. His face grew quite haggard and lined, 
his eyes had an unnatural brightness as if he 
did not sleep well at night, and — most portent- 
ous of all — his vile temper seemed to have 
been completely cast out of him. At dinner, 
one evening, a waiter upset a plate of soup over 
his shoulder, and he got up meekly and went 
oflf to change his coat without saying a 
word. 

In common humanity I felt bound, at last, 
to direct Florry's attention to these symptoms, 
and to warn her that Percival was not as other 
Bien are. 

' Poor dear old Carrots ! ' she said. ' And so 
you really think that he has grown thinner? 
How nice of him! It will be a long time 
before you will allow any woman to reduce 
your weight, Charley.' 
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I said I humbly hoped it might be a very- 
long time indeed. ' 

* There is a great deal that is delightful and 
original about Carrots,' she went on pensively. 
* Sometimes I am almost inclined to give him 
what he wants, and become Mrs. Carrots.* 

* And won't he lead you a life if you do ! ' 
thought I to myself; but I only said, 'You'll 
have to make haste about it then ; for if he 
goes on wasting at his present rate of progress, 
there'll be nothing left of him at the end of 

another month.' 

« 

Perhaps Florry was alarmed at this pro- 
spect; lor she now took Percival into favour 
again,, and began snubbing Lacy, who didn't 
seem to care much. Lacy appeared to me to 
hold wise and philosophical views of life, and 
to accept the pleasures of dalliance for what 
they were worth. When Florry smiled upon 
him, he basked in her smiles with perfect 
contentment ; when she frowned, he wrapped 
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himself in his own virtue and took a hand at 
whist, while his lady-love and his rival wan- 
dered about the garden, enjoying the scent of 
the orange-blossoms and the balmy breezes of 
the Mediterranean, and the moonlight, and all 
the rest of it. Other things being equal, I 
know which of the two men I should have 
chosen for a husband, if I had been a young 
woman, and the choice had been offered me; 
and in this case other things were about equal ; 
for Mrs. Neville informed me that Lacy was 
very well off, and had excellent prospects. 
She also confided to me that she was dread- 
fully frightened of Percival, and wished to 
goodness he would go away. ' A red Othello ! ' 
she said ; * I couldn't bear to think of my 
daughter's passing her Ufe with him.' 

I don't know whether Florry was beginning 
to think seriously of passing her Hfe with him ; 
but it soon became evident that she did not 
intend to pass the whole of her time with him 
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at present. After a day or two Lacy was 
whistled back; and others besides Lacy had 
their share of encouragement. Then, just as 
Percivai was upon the point of despairing 
utterly, he, in his turn, was recalled; and so 
the game of see-saw went on. See-saw is as 
good a form of amusement as another, so long 
as you remember where you are, and have 
your feet ready to touch the ground when 
your end of the plank goes down. You then 
descend gently and rise again in a graceful and 
dignified manner ; and this was what Lacy did. 
But if you imagine that your seat is a steady 
one, you are apt to bump Mother Earth 
suddenly and heavily, and to be carried aloft 
again with ridiculous plunges and total loss of 
balance; and this was what happened to 
Percivai. He took it all, as I have said, 
with wonderful submissiveness. I suspect that 
Florry must have given him a hint that, 
despite appearances, he was really the favoured 
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suitor : at least, I cannot account in any other 
way for the fact that he never once proposed to 
punch Lacy's head. 

But a rude awakening was in store for him. 
There was a good deal of gaiety of a mild 
order going on at Cannes, and the Nevilles 
were constantly dragging me off to baUs given 
by one or* other of the English people who 
Ibad villas in the place. I am not very 
passionately fond of dancing myself; so I 
generally contrived to sUp out and smoke a 
quiet cigar in the garden while the others were 
scuffling about and making themselves hot 
indoors; and I was enjoying myself in this 
way, one evening, when Percival came out of 
the house and flung himself down upon the 
bench beside me. 

I had the privilege of seeing him dance 
once — ^his performance much resembled that of 
the proverbial bear upon a hot plate — and I at 
once conjectured that Florry had sent him 
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about his business, and that he had sought me 
out with a view to pouring forth the pent-up 
bitterness of an overcharged spirit. But that, 
it seemed, had not been his intention. He was 
rather dejected, but not at all wrathful, and, 
although he talked about nothing but Florry, 
he did not mention her by name. He spoke, 
in a subdued and somewhat pathetic tone, of 
women generally, and laid down the proposi- 
tion' that their conduct was not to be judged 
by the standards which are supposed to govern 
the actions of men. A woman's love of ad- 
miration, for instance, was something outside 
our experience. We were too coarse and too 
V matter-of-fact to enter into it ; and he was 
persuaded that we often in our haste con- 

' r 

demned girls as flirts who didn't at all deserve 
that name, but were merely indulging in a 
very natural and innocent pastime. 

'You see, Oliver, a woman has precious 
few amusements, when you come to think of it. 
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and I don't see why we should grudge her 
those that she can get. I shall never go in for 
being one of those selfish brutes of husbands 
who won't let their wives go into society, and 
who look black at them if they speak to 
another man. What I say is that, as long as I 
know that she loves me, I want nothing more ; 
and what do I care if Tom, Dick, and Harry 
are fools enough to think that they have made 
a conquest of her because she finds them useful 
as partners at a ball? That's the way I look at 
it ; I don't know whether you agree with me.' 

I said I did most thoroughly, and that my 
wife, if ever I had one, should be allowed any 
amount of rope. It was no hard matter to 
guess where the poor fellow had got these 
precious maxims from, and it was also easy 
enough to see that they were far firom repre- 
senting his personal views. 

' It's an insult to your wife,' he continued, 
' to treat her as though you couldn't trust her 
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out of your sight. Now my motto is, " Trust 
me all in all, or " ' 

The words died away upon his lips ; for 
while he had been speaking a couple had 
stepped through one of the open French 
windows on to the gravel — ^which couple, 
coming forward in the bright moonlight, 
became clearly visible to us as Miss Neville 
and Lacy; and this was an argumentum ad 
rem for which my philosopher had perhaps 
hardly bargained. 

I regret to say that Florry had clasped her 
hands round her partner's arm, and was looking 
up into his face in a very reprehensible manner, 
while he bent over her till their noses almost 
touched. I made so bold as to give a loud 
' Ha-hum I ' but the bench upon which we were 
sitting was in the shade and the music was 
in full blast indoors ; so Florry didn't hear 
the danger-signal, I presume. She and Lacy 
advanced serenely ; and, when they were nearly 
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within speaking distance of us, what did that 
little wretch do but take a rose out of the 
front of her dress and hand it to her com- 
panion, who kissed it fervently before popping 
it into the pocket nearest to his heart. I shook 
in my shoes ; for Heaven only knew what she 
might not do next ; but Percival waited to see 
no more. He bounded off the bench like an 
india-rubber ball, and away he went into the 
darkness as if the devil was after him. I 
hesitated for a few minutes, and then decided 
to follow him ; but he went at such a pace that 
I only caught him up on the doorstep of the 
hotel. He was as white as chalk, and I could 
see that he was in a towering rage. 

* Come now, Percival,' I said soothingly, 
taking him by the arm, ' don't make mountains 
out of molehills. Eemember what you said 
yourself just now about the innocent pastimes 
of women.^ 

He turned round and glared at me ' Shut 
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up ! ' he roared, giving me a shove that sent me 
spinning to the other side of the hall ; and 
presently I heard him moimting the staircase 
three steps at a time, 

Eude ; but perhaps not unpardonable. I 
forgave him, and went to bed, consoling myself 
with the reflection that, if murder or suicide 
came of this, I had at least done my httle best 
to avert bloodshed. 
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